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A Micaty Lam To REst 


Current discussions of secondary education often include reference 
to the large proportion of youth enrolled in high schools—what is 
called the “popularization” or “democratization” of secondary 
education. Much is made in this connection of the fact, reported in 
the National Survey of Secondary Education, that more than half 
the population of appropriate ages was in 1929-30 enrolled in the 
high schools and academies of the country. We are now midway 
between census dates, and the question often arises: What has been 
the increase in popularization since 1930 and what is the total degree 
of popularization at present? Search for an answer is stimulated 
by knowledge of the remarkable accentuation of enrolments in 
public secondary schools during the years of a depression which had 
hardly affected enrolments by 1929-30. An inquiry directed to 
Emery M. Foster, chief of the Division of Statistics of the United 
States Office of Education, brought the figures presented in the 
table on page 242. 

Although certain of the figures on which the percentages for 1931- 
32 and 1934-35 are based are estimates, it may be assumed that 
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these percentages approximate the facts. These figures mean that 
the proportion of the population of appropriate ages represented by 
the enrolment in public and private secondary schools has probably 
mounted, during a five-year period, from slightly more than half to 
seven tenths! The latter proportion does not include pupils within 
the age limits of fifteen to eighteen years, inclusive, enrolled in ele- 
mentary schools either because they are retarded or because oppor- 
tunities for high-school education are not near at hand. Including 


ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
AGE ATTENDING HIGH SCHOOLS, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


1929-30 1931-32 1934-35 


Population of ages 15-18, inclusive....} 9,316,670 9,660,079* | 10,175,194* 
High-school enrolment............... 4,799, 867 5,592,872 7,172,000f 
70.49 


Percentage enrolled.................. 51.52 57.90 


* Estimated. 
t Enrolment in public high schools estimated by the National Education Association as 6,719,000, to 


which has been added the number enrolled in private high schools and secondary departments of colleges 
in 1931-32. 


these pupils would increase appreciably the total percentage en- 
rolled in some school, either elementary or high—perhaps by at 
least 5 per cent, perhaps more. It should also be remembered that a 
small proportion of youth of these ages are subnormal to the degree 
of feeble-mindedness and are therefore not to be regarded as suitable 
pupils for secondary schools. 

The upshot of the matter is that the high school is now not far 
from being a completely popularized institution. Practically com- 
plete popularization has been achieved in many communities and 
districts. The segments of our population thai will account for most 
young persons not now in school are the negroes in southern states 
and the youth in rural and other sparsely-peopled areas not served 
by secondary schools. 

Despite this approximation to plenary popularization of the 
secondary school, we still hear discussion of whether secondary edu- 
cation should be provided at public expense for all normal youth or 
for only a limited proportion, as if this question were still an “issue” 
in American education. The fact of actual popularization precludes 

its being longer an issue in anything more than a rather localized 
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sense. Present-day issues center in the kind of education that should 
be provided for youth of the great diversity in ability and interest 
represented in the almost fully popularized secondary school. 


AN INVITING BROCHURE CELEBRATING THE 
TERCENTENARY 


A prominent feature of the program of events in commemoration 
of the tercentenary of American secondary education planned by the 
Publicity Committee for the Department of Secondary-School 
Principals is the publication of a Celebration Issue of Scholastic, 
The National High School Weekly. The publication of the issue 
was timed to coincide with the February meetings of departments of 
the National Education Association in Atlantic City, and since its 
appearance the issue has made a very favorable impression on per- 
sons examining it. It contains a wealth of popularly written articles 
on various aspects of the history and the present development of 
secondary education and is profusely and attractively illustrated. 
Because it was necessary to solicit a large amount of advertising in 
order to make publication financially feasible, there is some undesir- 
able confusion of advertising matter and commemorative materials, 
but, on the whole, the issue serves admirably the purpose intended. 
Pupils, teachers, administrators, parents, and other interested per- 
sons will come away from perusal of the brochure with an enhanced 
and inspiring conception of the growth, scope, and significance of 
American secondary education. 

A limited additional supply of the issue has been printed, and 
extra copies may be secured for fifty cents. Orders should be sent to 
Scholastic, 801 Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. All proceeds of sales of the remaining supply will be used 
to defray the expenses of the Tercentenary celebration. 


THE Home-Project Pian AT Its BEST 
For many years the home-project plan has been a feature of high- 
school programs in vocational agriculture as administered under the 
Smith-Hughes Act. As in the case of all school activities, the plan 
probably operates with varying effectiveness with different teachers 
and different pupils. It has, however, always recommended itself as 
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one of the best means of combining theory and practice, securing 
participation by pupils in the life outside the school, and bringing 
school and community together. 

Recently an instance has been brought to our attention which 
must represent the home-project plan at its best, and we have ar- 
ranged to share it here with our readers. The story is as engrossing 
as the best fiction at the same time that it possesses a reality guar- 
anteeing its authenticity. It was supplied by Elmer W. Rowley, 
teacher of vocational agriculture in the Bloom Township High School 
at Chicago Heights, Illinois, of whose classes “Corney,”’ about whom 
the story is written, was a member. The manuscript, when sub- 
mitted, bore the fitting title, “Into His Own.” 


It was deep in the winter of 1932 that I first met “Corney.” I had been busy 
all day teaching my classes in vocational agriculture, and at the close of the last 
period one of the farm boys in the class came to me about a certain eighth-grade 
country boy who wanted to be in the classes next year and wanted me to help 
him cull his father’s hens. 

That night I went out to see the boy and met his parents, who informed me 
that Corney wanted to study agriculture when he came to high school and to 
have “chickens” as a project. They also told me that he was sure to lose money 
at it but that he didn’t want to raise onions, even though they lived in a truck- 
raising region. Corney and I went out to cull his birds, he doing most of the 
catching and I doing the culling. As he hopped about on the roosts and under 
the nests, I gradually became acquainted with him. “Do you see that old brown 
hen with the scaly legs?” he asked. ‘“‘She’s been around here for about seven 
years and still doesn’t lay.”” By the time we had finished, we found only eight 
out of fifty-five hens that were fit to keep, and I advised him to sell them all as 
soon as possible to make room for chicks the following spring. I do not know 
how the folks took this “bad news,”’ but Corney was not allowed to sell the hens 
or to buy any new chicks. 

In September Corney came to us at high school. I must say that the faculty 
was disappointed in him. Word came that he was lazy in all his school work and 
that he would probably be a total failure in one of his subjects, but Corney 
didn’t seem to care. He casually remarked thut he “guessed” he didn’t have 
“brains enough to be as bright as folks seemed to expect.” His work at home 
with the old hens was a miserable failure because, no matter what he fed them, 
they just couldn’t be rejuvenated. I began to fear that he was lost to us. 

That spring I resolved to make one more attempt, and, taking another boy 
who had been rather successful with a flock of laying hens, I went to call on 
Corney’s folks again. This time we had much better luck because the next day 
he came to school and placed his order for two hundred barred-rock chicks. It 
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is hard for even a lazy boy to see a box of fluffy chicks and not have a desire to 
give them the care for which they beg. Something within the boy must have 
responded to their tiny “peep-peeps,” for with their arrival he seemed to take 
on new life. When I paid him his next visit a few days later, imagine my sur- 
prise to find the brooder-house in perfect order, chicks very comfortable, and a 
good mash in the hoppers. I remember saying to him, “Corney, I didn’t think 
you learned this much when we studied baby chicks last month in class,” and 
his answer, “I didn’t. I learned it by studying the same book since I got the 
chicks.” 

All that year things continued to progress nicely for the boy. Of course, he 
ran into many snags along the way, but he never came to me for help until he 
had found an answer to the problem. He seemed to want to show all of us that 
he, all by himself, could make a success of at least one thing. And he did. I 
watched with ever-growing interest the changes in his attitude toward work and 
toward his classmates. Instead of playing the part of the underdog, he gradually 
became a leader among the boys and was elected to an office late in the autumn 
of 1933. He was establishing a self-developed confidence. He closed out his 
record on January 15, 1933, with a small cash profit and seventy laying hens. 

Today he handed me his accounts for the year 1934. It has been a long time 
since I have felt such a sweep of exaltation as came over me while I examined 
his records. The book was complete, accurate, and neat in every respect. Dur- 
ing the year he had sold his old hens, purchased 350 baby chicks, produced 
1,198 pounds of meat, 481 dozen eggs, and worked 334 hours on the project. 
His total feed cost was $132.77. All other costs including straw, lye, hoppers, 
lights, kerosene, chicks, grinding, sodium fluoride, rat poison, rat bait, mouse- 
traps, drop cord, and cartons totaled $52.67, making a total cost of $185.44. 
His total income from eggs, broilers, and increase in inventory amounted to 
$369.02, giving a net profit of $183.58. This figure amounts to a labor income 
of 55 cents an hour for all time spent on the business, or $2.40 profit per laying 
hen kept through the year. He had kept graphs of all labor, lights, feed, and 
eggs produced throughout the year. Each day he has added his new result to the 
previous record and has studied his progress in the light of the past. This pro- 
cedure has especially aided him in making gradual rather than abrupt changes. 
By a study of his egg and feed charts he has been able to note the relation of wet 
and dry mash to egg production. More than once, he telis me, he has been able 
to prevent his hens from molting by makirg gradual and proper changes in the 
feeding schedule. If egg production drops seriously for a few days, he is not 
disturbed to the point of making drastic changes in the management of the 
birds because he knows from experience that such variations are a part of the 
natural laying cycle of any flock. This scientific attitude of investigation and 
comparison is going to carry him far toward success in any line of endeavor he 
may choose. 

The profit is not the chief gain although the boy expects to continue in the 
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business and purchase seven hundred chicks this spring. The important thing, 
as I see it, is that Corney has come into his own; he has “hit his stride.””’ During 
the first semester of this year he was president of our Future Farmers of America 
and is now secretary-treasurer of our local feed co-operative organization. He 
has learned the value of a dollar, the real significance of number, the value of 
quantitative thinking, something of transportation, and much of precision. 
Most of all, he has developed a confidence in his own abilities which will do 
much to make him an upright citizen and to set him up in a profitable business. 
In such times as these, is not such a development a real accomplishment? 

The other day his father remarked: “Something certainly has happened to 
Corney. He used to be too lazy for words, and now he’s the first one up in the 
morning. Many times when he returns from school, he asks me if I have done 
certain things around the farm. Just seems to have developed an interest all at 
once. Maybe he’ll amount to something after all.” 


Pupits SHARING CONSTRUCTIVE COMMUNITY LIFE 


In the brief paragraphs introducing the story related in the fore- 
going item, reference was made to that value, among others, of the 
home-project plan which secures participation by pupils in the life of 
the community outside the school. To some extent the work in 
home economics in the schools, like agriculture, has employed the 
home-project plan and has similarly brought pupils to share con- 
structively in the life and activities of the larger community. Other 
areas in which there have been analogous developments are industry 
and business: we refer to the part-time co-operative plans of in- 
dustrial and commercial training. The National Survey of Second- 
ary Education located 167 schools with curriculums of this type 
(see chapter iii of Monograph Number 2 of the survey report). 

The instances just cited of having pupils share in the activities 
of the community are all in the realm of occupational life. It is re- 
grettable that efforts of this sort have not more often been extended 
into non-occupational areas, such as the civic-social, the recreational, 
and the aesthetic. The expectation is that such an extension will 
shortly become a desirable dynamic tendency in education. 

In this issue of the School Review appears an article by Superin- 
tendent Gossard illustrating this desirable tendency and describing 
the work of pupils on a project involving a partial social survey of a 
small community. The course of which the survey was a part is 
known as “Community and Vocational Civics,” and the class mak- 
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ing the survey was taught by Superintendent Gossard himself. 
Another fact which is not reported in the article but which enhances 
notably the significance of the project for the possibilities of par- 
ticipation resides in the classification of the pupils: they were high- 
school Freshmen and Sophomores. The relative immaturity of 
pupils does not seem to be an insuperable obstacle to constructive 
participation in community life. 


A HicH-ScHooLt SURVEY UNDER LOCAL AUSPICES 


Early in the school year 1932-33 Superintendent Stetson of the 
Indianapolis schools requested the late Milo H. Stuart, in charge of 
secondary education in the system, to conduct a survey of the high 
schools of the city. Stuart was at the time a member of the staff to 
survey the Chicago schools, and the request included the suggestion 
that the survey in Indianapolis follow the lines of that being made in 
Chicago. Stuart appointed a local committee of teachers to work 
with him, one teacher from each of the high schools in the city (five 
for white and one for colored pupils). After Stuart’s death in July, 
1933, H. L. Harshman, of the Arsenal Technical Schools, was made 
chairman of the committee. The survey concerned itself with the 
senior high school division, including Grades [IX—XII. The mimeo- 
graphed report of 333 pages was recently made available for local 
use. It consists largely of tabular materials, and of these there is a 
vast array on a wide range of subjects. Containing a minimum of 
verbal text, the report leaves the interpretation in considerable part 
to the reader. However, a sheet of findings accompanies the report, 
and these are of such significance that we quote them in full. 

In 1873 only 2.5 per cent of all the city’s school pupils were enrolled in high 


school. 

In 1933, 26.5 per cent of the total school enrolment was enrolled in the high 
schools. 

At present five of the city’s six high schools are crowded beyond the capacity 
for which they were intended. 

The number of different subjects taught in the high schools has grown from 
22 in 1868 to 144 in 1933. 

The amount of work required for graduation during the first thirty years of 
Indianapolis high schools (twenty-four half-year subjects) is now covered in 
three years. The work required for graduation now is thirty-two half-year sub- 
jects, or thirty-two “credits.” 
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Working at the rate required for graduation in the early days, it: would take a 
pupil five years to complete the regular four-year high-school course of today. 

The average high-school pupil of today, in Indianapolis, is more than a year 
younger than the average pupil of fifty years ago. 

“That the education and guidance of youth is conducted in a more intelligent 
and more effective manner than formerly is indisputable.”” The number of cases 
of corporal punishment per thousand pupils has dropped from 44 to 4.4. 

There are sixty-five separate duties and responsibilities common to the 
administration of a high school, as reported by the survey. ; 

The enrolment in the city’s high schools has increased 128.99 per cent since 
1920-21. 

In the same period the number of teachers has increased only 80.43 per cent. 
The ratio of pupil percentage of increase to teacher percentage of increase is 
approximately 8 to 5. 

The teacher-pupil ratio for 1933-34 was 1 to 25.11; in 1920-21 it was 1 to 
19.84. 

The average time spent by each teacher per week is fifty hours and fifteen 
minutes. The teacher’s working day averages nine hours and eight minutes. 

The Indianapolis high-school teachers have an average of more than five 
years of advanced training beyond the high school. 

The average cost of this advanced training is $3,856.60. 

Makeshift study halls at three of the high schools indicate crowded condi- 
tions of the high schools. 

The net profit on basketball and football is greater than the net loss on track, 
baseball, golf, and tennis. 

Each of the six high schools requires two half-year terms in physical educa- 
tion for a pupil’s graduation. 

Most of the withdrawals of pupils from the high schools occur during the 
first semester—8.5 per cent of the IX B pupils. 

There were 382 postgraduate pupils reported in four high schools in the spring 
semester, 1934. Of this number, ror reported they were doing so to “spend 
time profitably until a job is obtained.” 

Almost 10 per cent of all the postgraduate pupils were spending more than 
two semesters in this type of study. 

In the five high schools for white pupils, with a total enrolment of approxi- 
mately 14,000 pupils, 4,436 were participating in club activities. 

THE Pros AND CONS OF CO-OPERATIVE TESTING 

Regular readers will recall that the September, 1934, School Re- 
view contained an article by Professor Harl R. Douglass, of the 
University of Minnesota, on “The Effects of State and National 
Testing on the Secondary School.” The article was a forceful attack 
on the recent movement toward co-operative testing on state and 
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national bases. As anticipated, it elicited considerable comment, 
both favorable and adverse, from widespread sources. Among the 
materials that came in on the subject was a manuscript in favor of 
co-operative testing which put the positive side so well that it was at 
once accepted and is published in this issue. It should be a matter 
of at least passing interest that the author of the article, E. G. 
Williamson, is a member of the staff of the same institution with 
which Professor Douglass is connected. As our own “Who’s Who” 
indicates, he is an assistant professor and director of the University 
Testing Bureau at the University of Minnesota. 

Most of the comments made by letter have been favorable to the 
point of view taken by Douglass, but they have been almost ex- 
clusively restricted to indorsement and have added little or nothing 
to light on the issues in controversy. One of the few exceptions is the 
letter below, which takes exception to the implication that teaching 
of informational subject matter is not significant for the inculcation 
of ideals, attitudes, and appreciations. Quotation is made in order 
to recognize a contention of merit and to make sure that the pros in 
the dispute have their innings. The letter, like the two articles, also 
came from Minnesota and was written by J. A. Hughes, the superin- 
tendent of schools at Red Lake Falls. 

Professor Douglass’ article “The Effects of State and National Testing on the 
Secondary School’ raises what seems to me an important issue, one which I 
should certainly like to see discussed in an early number. 

I lack the temerity publicly to oppose my humble reasoning to that of the 
galaxy of stars quoted in the article referred to, not to mention the author him- 
self. But I am honestly puzzled over the extraordinary emphasis laid on teach- 
ing ideals, attitudes, and appreciations versus teaching subject matter. There 
is an inescapable implication that the two outcomes are mutually exclusive, the 
horns of a dilemma; and several of the authorities quoted evidently make the 
same assumption. 

It appears to me to be patent that no one can teach ideals, attitudes, and 
appreciations except on a substructure of fact. I cannot conceive how the 
science teacher can teach appreciation of pure science or the scientific method to 
students who have never learned their “primer” in science; how one can develop 
ideals and attitudes based on history unless the students know some of the 
despised “facts” (or supposed facts) of history; nor how we are to develop a 
taste for good literature and an appreciation of the craftsmanship of, say, a 
master of the short story in students who have never read anything “‘classier”’ 
than Snappy Stories. 
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While I am far from ready to contend that all “factual” material is worthless, 
I readily concede that much of it is decidedly trivial and of evanescent value. 
Surely, any sensible teacher will admit that; otherwise most of us would have 
realized the futility of our efforts long ago. Leacock’s essay “A Manual of 
Education” comes painfully close to the truth so far as retention of factual 
material is concerned. But if these facts are of trivial importance, for the most 
part, why such horror at the notion of standardizing them? 

It appears to me to be a fairly safe assumption that teachers whose pupils 
show little gain in factual material, as measured by our usual run of objective- 
type tests, have done very little in the way of developing ideals, attitudes, ap- 
preciations, tastes, etc. True, the teacher whose classes show some degree of 
mastery of factual background may have built nothing on the foundation he has 
laid. Yet it seems to me of some value to be able to say that the teaching of the 
“imponderables” is improbable in certain given cases and, if attempted, prob- 
ably worthless. 

By all means let us emphasize that there are more important outcomes of 
education than the cramming of facts into student nervous systems. Can we not 
make such emphasis without giving the ordinary teacher to understand that the 
teaching of facts is pernicious—implying that the whole duty of the teacher is to 
begin straightway to inculcate ideals, attitudes, and appreciations into minds 
unfurnished with a few decent facts as tools to use in thinking? Why not admit 
that a background of factual material is necessary before generalizations can 
profitably be made, that “teaching and learning effort’’ should be directed 
“toward measurable factual outcomes,’ with emphasis on the idea that we 
should not stop there? 

I am stealing the time to write this letter because I think Douglass’ article an 
unfortunate example of a common trend in present-day educational philosophy: 
the tendency to overstate and overemphasize so much that we rush from one 
extreme to the other. I haven’t time to develop properly the idea I have in 
mind, but I hope that the point is clear in spite of some incoherence. An ex- 
ample of what I am getting at in my fifth paragraph may emphasize the point. 
Physicians use, I understand, a test (the Wassermann) negative results from 
which do not rule out the possibility that the patient has syphilis. A positive 
test, however, admits of a clear-cut interpretation. There is an analogy with 
the use of our present objective tests. 


Notwithstanding remonstrance in some quarters, co-operative 
testing is almost certain to be continued and extended. Most of the 
objections do not apply to testing for intelligence or aptitude, which, 
even in its present imperfect state, as Douglass and Williamson 
seem to agree, can be genuinely helpful in guidance when carried on 
over state-wide areas. Professor Douglass’ stric'::res on the nature 
of achievement tests in their present state of development are 
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doubtless well founded, but they are less so today than they were 
some years ago. Tests and testing, as well as related means of ap- 
praising attainment, have improved and will continue to improve, 
and we shall almost certainly consummate acceptable measurement 
of traits that now seem intangible and elusive. The project in ap- 
praisal of instruction now being carried on by Professors Ralph W. 
Tyler, of the Ohio State University, and Oscar K. Buros, of Rutgers 
University, for the Commission on the Relation of School and Col- 
lege of the Progressive Education Association should accomplish a 
substantial advance in the desired direction. The consideration of 
greatest moment is that all co-operative-testing projects take full 
cognizance of the dangers of which critics like Douglass have given 
warning. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


In a recent issue of this journal under the caption of ‘Here and 
There among the High Schools” were briefly noted a diversity of 
events and developments in school practice at the secondary level, 
reports on which had come in from various sources. The inflow of 
items continues, and we again note several as concisely as possible— 
too concisely, no doubt, to do justice to them. The reporting of 
events in this way under this caption promises to be a recurrent 
feature of this section of the School Review. 

From the high school in Trenton, New Jersey, has been received a 
local publication by William A. Wetzel, retiring principal, which 
bears on its cover the title ‘Forty Years a Schoolmaster” and the 
content of which is ‘‘A Summary of Thirty-four Years of Service in 
the Office of Principal of the Trenton High School.” In the publica- 
tion are included sections contrasting the situations in this particu- 
lar school in 1901 and 1935. Among the “topics” treated are “Then 
and Now,” “Changes in Curriculum Organization,” ‘Changes in 
Teaching Technique,” “Unfinished Business,” and ““What I Would 
Do if I Were Going To Remain as the Principal of the Trenton High 
School for the Next Ten Years.” 

Students in the class in journalism of the high school in Pratt, 
Kansas, were responsible for a section of the issue of January 30 of 
the Pratt Daily Tribune, the local daily newspaper, which features 
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the tercentenary of American secondary education. The section 
carries the name of the high-school paper, The Mirror, and contains 
articles emphasizing the national and the local development of 
secondary schools. 

An issue of the New York Sun of recent date reported the erec- 
tion, as an emergency measure, near Ainsworth, Nebraska, of a high 
school made of sod. Following is the item. 

Prairie sod, which once solved the problem of building homes on the Nebraska 
plains during the pioneer era, has enabled three western Nebraska school dis- 
tricts to make a high-school education available to their children. 

High-school classes are in session now in a newly dedicated sod school build- 
ing in the Lakeland consolidated district. 

Financial difficulties made it impossible for farm people of this sand-hill 
region to send their children to high schools in the towns. After considerable 
discussion patrons of Districts 12, 14, and 49 agreed to seek solution of their 
problem through co-operative effort. 

With no funds available the districts weighed the matter of providing a 
building for the proposed school. Recalling their pioneer ancestry, the farmers 
turned their eyes toward the firm prairie sod. 

Labor was volunteered. Blocks of earth were cut and placed to form the 


walls and roof. 


The superintendent of schools in Orange, Massachusetts, Edward 
C. Hempel, reports that the high school in his system in September, 
1934, inaugurated a course in consumer education. It is called 
“Common Problems” and uses such books as Stuart Chase’s The 
Economy of Abundance, Chase and Schlink’s Your Money’s Worth, 
Kallet and Schlink’s 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, bulletins of Con- 
sumers’ Research, Incorporated, and the Consumers’ Guide pub- 
lished by the Consumers’ Counsel in Washington. 

By action of the Board of Education in Minneapolis, instruction 
in traffic rules and safe driving of automobiles becomes a required 
part of the curriculum in junior and senior high schools. Principals 
in session subsequently decided that the instruction should be pre- 
sented in the junior high school as a unit in the required course on 
community-life problems. At the senior high school level the course 
will, for the present, be given in classes in civics and in home rooms. 
Some of the shop teachers will develop drivers’ clubs composed of 
pupils who are beginning to drive cars. 
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The principal of Central High School in Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, Earl R. Sifert, in December issued to his teachers a bulletin 
of six mimeographed pages on ‘‘Defensible Marking Procedures.”’ 
The bulletin opens with a statement of the following nine con- 
siderations “deemed basic in marking systems for our secondary 
schools.” 

1. Each pupii has a right to receive instruction equal to that of any other 
pupil. 

2. Each pupil has a right to be measured by the same measuring instrument 
as any other pupil taking the same subject regardless of whether the teachers 
are the same. 

3. Pupils have a right to know what the basis of marks for any course is to be 
—and that at the beginning of the course or of a test, if the test has standards. 

4. A pupil has a right to know how he compares with other pupils taking the 
same work, in the class, in other classes, or in previous semesters. 

5. A pupil has a right to an explanation as to how any mark is determined. 

6. Parents have a right to know the marking procedures in use in a school. 

7. Teachers of any subject have a right to insist that all teachers of the same 
subject use the same measuring instrument. 

8. Teachers have a right to know what becomes of complaints received in the 
office and how they are handled. 

g. It is right to ask uniformity in matters that affect pupils taking the same 
work under different teachers, or at different times. 


The bulletin contains some development of the bases for deter- 
mining marks, which we do not have space to reproduce, and con- 
cludes with a statement of principles that “may well be observed” 
in controversies over school marks. 


Parents have a right to know why students are marked as they are. 

Pupils have a right to ask for explanations of marks—detailed explanations. 

Parents and pupils have a right to know of their comparison with (1) others 
in the class, (2) those in other classes doing the same work regardless of mental 
or other ratings and classifications, (3) those of the same class in previous semes- 
ters. 

Teachers may well be prepared to explain these comparisons at all times. If 
it can be done with objective standards—well and good; if with subjective 
standards—well and good also. But certainly when there are no standards, 
either subjective or objective, we may expect difficulty in justifying the marks 
given. 

The teacher has a right to know, when parents or pupils complain about 
marks, that: (1) the principal will withhold the expression of any judgment 
until he has had a conference with the teacher; (2) the principal will call a con- 
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ference of the complaining parties together with the teacher; (3) such confer- 
ences will be friendly conferences with but one object in view—the welfare and 
just treatment of the child concerned, the teacher concerned, and the parent 
concerned. 


A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON “OCCUPATIONAL 
ADJUSTMENT” 

The February number of Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, contains a list of selected references on “occupational ad- 
justment” prepared by two staff members of the National Occupa- 
tional Conference. The list contains ninety titles distributed as fol- 
lows: twenty-one books describing several occupations, thirty-four 
books describing special occupations, five books on self-guidance, 
three bibliographies on occupational guidance, eleven books on the 
theory and practice of guidance in secondary schools, six textbooks 
for secondary-school courses in occupational information, six books 
on the theory and practice of vocational guidance in colleges and 
universities, two textbooks for college courses in occupational in- 
formation and orientation, and two “miscellaneous” books relating 
to the subject. With the list of ten books on industrial psychology 


selected by a member of the Technical Committee of the National 
Occupational Conference, which was published in an earlier issue of 
Occupations, the present bibliography represents a sort of “‘five-foot 
shelf” in the field, which should be highly serviceable to school func- 
tionaries responsible for guidance in its occupational phase. 


THE PLACE OF MONEY MANAGEMENT IN 
Business EDUCATION 


Announcement has been made of the third conference on business 
education to be held June 27 and 28 at the University of Chicago 
under the auspices of the School of Business. The general theme of 
the conference this year will be “Business Education and Money 
Management,” a subject that promises again to carry the discussions 
beyond narrow clerical considerations and that is in harmony with 
current problems, as was “The Education of the Consumer,” the 
theme of last year’s conference. Following is the program of the 
conference for this year. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL’s MONEY PROBLEMS 
Thursday Morning, June 27 


H. G. Shields, Assistant Dean, School of Business, and Assistant Professor 
of Business Education, University of Chicago, Presiding 

“The Money Market and the Individual Investor,” Stuart P. Meech, 
Associate Professor of Finance, University of Chicago 

“How Various Income Groups Manage Their Money,” H. A. Tonne, Assist- 
ant Professor of Education, New York University 


Thursday Afternoon, June 27 


Clay D. Slinker, Director, Department of Business Education, Des Moines 
Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa, Presiding 

“Money Management According to Ages, Occupations, and Sex,” Ralph R. 
Pickett, Head, Department of Commerce, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas 

“An Evaluation of Financial Information and Services Available to the 
Individual,” Garfield V. Cox, Professor of Finance, University of Chicago 


STATUS AND MEANS OF MONEY MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 
Friday Morning, June 28 
Emery Filbey, Dean of Faculties, University of Chicago, Presiding 
“The Limitations of Law,’’ W. H. Spencer, Dean, School of Business, and 
Professor of Business Law, University of Chicago 
“How Business Educates the Investor,’’ Samuel O. Rice, Educational Di- 
rector, Investment Bankers Association of America, Chicago, Illinois 


Friday Afternoon, June 28 


J. M. Trytten, Instructor in Commercial Education, School of Education, 
University of Michigan, Presiding 

“Money Management and the Schools,’ Ann Brewington, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Secretarial Training, University of Chicago 


JURY PANEL DISCUSSION—CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


E. G. Blackstone, Head, Commercial Teacher Training Division, University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Chairman 

Panel: 

L. H. Fritzemeier, Teacher of Economics and Commercial Subjects, Oak Park 
High School, Oak Park, Illinois 

James O. McKinsey, Professor of Business Policies, University of Chicago 

E. D. Pennell, School of Commerce, Western State Teachers College, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan 
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P. O. Selby, Head of Division of Business Education, Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri 
Arthur R. Williams, Head, Commerce Education Division, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Normal, Illinois 
Additional features of the conference will include an exhibit of 
interest to those in attendance and a motion-picture demonstration, 
by Professor August Dvorak of the University of Washington, of 
the Dvorak-Dealey simplified typewriter keyboard. The School of 
Business will make available during the summer quarter its usual 
offering of courses, and persons interested may obtain announce- 
ments by request to Dean W. H. Spencer, School of Business, the 
University of Chicago. 


Wuo’s In Tuis Issue 


FRANKLIN Bossitt, professor of educational administration at 
the University of Chicago. A. P. GossarD, superintendent of schools 
at Marseilles, Illinois. E. G. WILLIAMsoN, an assistant professor and 
director of the University Testing Bureau at the University of 
Minnesota. S. DoNALD CUNNINGHAM, principal of the Knox Town- 
ship High School, Knoxville, Jefferson County, Ohio. Amy HEwEs, 


professor of economics and sociology at Mount Holyoke College. 
JouHN FRANCIS CRAMER, formerly superintendent of schools at Grants 
Pass, Oregon; sailing April 3, 1935, to study school organization 
and support in Australia and New Zealand under a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. Paut W. Terry, professor of educational 
psychology at the University of Alabama. 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


FRANKLIN BOBBITT 
University of Chicago 


Education is divided by its functions into two major divisions, 
which are so different that they must be planned, and in large part 
administered, independently of each other. The one is general, and 
the other occupational, education. 

Each person with a calling lives a dual life. For some 130 hours 
each week he does not work at his calling but lives as a general hu- 
man being. If his life is well rounded out, he does many and various 
things. It is best for him and for society that he do these things 
well. For this reason he requires general education. Its objective is 
proficiency in general human living. It needs to be extensive and 
carefully planned. It is much more difficult than any specialized 
vocation. On the other hand, for some forty hours a week each 
person with a vocation works at his calling. Here he carries on an 
entirely different series of activities. If he is to be successful, he must 
be skilful in both thought and execution. His occupational educa- 
tion is to give him this special proficiency. It has the lesser task. 

General education aims to make persons proficient in those fun- 
damental fields of human performance that are common to all hu- 
man beings, such as citizenship, health care, home duties, consumer 
activities, leisure occupations, language, and the current thought- 
life. Every normal child and youth needs training in each of these 
fundamental fields. Instruction in none of them is to be an elective, 
though there must be provision for individual differences. In gen- 
eral education there will be no electives for the purpose of speciali- 
zation. 

Under the simpler conditions of years ago it was assumed that all 
persons needed general education until the age of puberty. For this 
reason children were held in school by attendance laws until the age 
of fourteen. It was then thought that all the needed general educa- 
tion could be given in the elementary school. When a person at- 
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tended the high school, it was usually assumed that he was preparing 
for a profession. The high school led to some such calling as elemen- 
tary-school teaching, editing a local paper, or reading law and as- 
sisting in a law office, or to the professional courses in a university. 
Even the “general culture” at which the high school aimed was that 
required for the success of the gentleman in a profession, and it was 
viewed as a part of the specialization. 

In this age of social and technological complexity, the general 
education needed by everybody is greatly increased. It cannot be 
finished by the age of fourteen. The new need is recognized in the 
tendency to advance the upper limits of compulsory attendance to 
the age of sixteen and even to eighteen. The purpose is not to com- 
pel all persons to prepare for the professions. It is simply a recogni- 
tion of the present need for more general education. It is the new 
responsibility of the high school. 

At present the high school is passing through a transitional 
period. It is still acutely conscious of its age-old function of training 
for the professions. It still looks to the universities for leadership, 
standards, and guidance. It still trains for some of the simpler call- 
ings, as, for example, clerical work or agriculture. The strength of 
this specializing tendency is indicated in the report of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education. Table I, taken from the figures of 
that report, shows the frequency with which specialized curriculums 
were offered in 1930-31 in 128 high schools. The table shows that the 
high school conceives its basic function to be occupational education. 
The “general” curriculum shown in one-sixth of the schools is not 
designed to be general education as the term is here used. It is 
usually built on the same general pattern as are the other curricu- 
lums for pupils who have not chosen a vocation. It is the curricu- 
lum which now might easily lead the high school in its planning for 
adequate general education. 

In the larger cities the occupational purpose is very evident. 
Counts" found that Los Angeles, for example, offers the following 
special curriculums: agriculture, art, drafting, engineering prepara- 

t George S. Counts, The Senior High School Curriculum, p. 13. Supplementary Edu- 
cational Monographs, No. 29. Chicago: Department of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, 1926. 
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tory, home economics, literary, music, scientific, social science, 
accounting, secretarial, salesmanship, automobile industry, building 
industry, electrical industry, mechanic arts, printing, and elective. 
Other cities offer such additional curriculums as architecture, medi- 
cine, teacher training, dressmaking, home nursing, public health, 
commercial food service, fine arts, cabinet and pattern making. 
The multiplication of special curriculums makes it appear that gen- 
eral education is being less and less recognized. 


TABLE I 


FREQUENCY WITH WHICH SPECIAL CURRICULUMS WERE OFFERED 
IN 128 HIGH SCHOOLS IN 1930-31* 


Number of Percentage of 
Kind of Curriculum Curriculums All Cur- 
Offered riculums 


College-preparatory 211 35. 
Commercial 138 23. 
96 16. 
47 
44 
Agriculture 28 
Elementary-school teaching BS 17 


596 100. 
* Adapted from Table 50 in A. K. Loomis, Edwin S. Lide, and B. Lamar Johnson, The 


Program of Studies, p. 122. National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph No. 19. 
United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 


Yet the high school cannot fail to recognize the 130 hours of hu- 
man time that goes on parallel with the 40 hours of vocational time. 
It cannot fail to see that the 130 hours cover a wider range of func- 
tions than do the 40 hours and that proficiency in these functions is 
much more difficult to attain. As a consequence, the more thought- 
ful workers in the high school are gradually coming to see that their 
basic responsibility is general education. 

The recognition of general education is shown by the “‘constants.” 
These are required of all pupils without regard to their fields of 
specialization. That the constants take precedence over electives 
proves the superior esteem in which general education is held. The 
constants show what the high school regards as essential for general 
education. According to the National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
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cation, about half of the program is allotted to the constant sub- 
jects. The average number of year-units required in 1930-31 in two 
groups of high schools is shown in Table II. These figures would 
indicate that the high school believes that the most essential thing in 
life is found in talk, letter-writing, and the reading and the amateur 
writing of literature; that next in value is the backward view over a 


TABLE II 


MEDIAN NUMBER OF YEAR-UNITS OF CONSTANT SUBJECTS 
REQUIRED IN 1930-31 IN 202 HIGH SCHOOLS* 


Scuoots Or- 
ScHOOLS OFFERING FERING Com- 

“‘CONSTANTS-WITH-VA- BINATION 
RIABLES”’ Procramt TYPE OF 


ConsTANT SUBJECT 
PROGRAM 


Group I Group II Group II 


English 

Histo 

Social studies (citizenship).......... 
Mathematics 


0000008 


3- 
I 


Physical education 
Home occupations (boys) 
Home occupations (girls) 


ROHN 


° 


° 


° 


oo 
~ 


5. 


Studies, pp. 145-47. National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph No. 19. ‘United 
States Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 
t Group I represents 54 schools; Group II, 148 schools. 
world that is safely dead; and that the third largest thing is the 
mathematics which persons do not use in their general living. If 
intelligent laymen were asked, ‘What are the three most essential 
things in general human living?” it is doubtful that those are the 
activities which they would mention. In scientific analyses that 
have been made, the second and the third of these are inconspicuous, 
and even the first takes a form different from that of the usual 
English courses. 
Table II shows that the high schools recognize three other minor 


Foreign languages................. 
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factors. To the citizenship education that prepares for the world of 
the living rather than for that of the dead is accorded a semester of 
attention. In spite of the stirring character of life in this thrilling 
age of giant factors, baffling problems, and a bewildered population, 
citizenship is viewed by the schools as either unimportant or easily 
mastered. Since we know that it is not easily mastercd, the high 
schools must think it unimportant. As a result, the population is 
today appallingly unprepared to meet its thousand social problems. 
The figures also indicate that, in this technological age, natural 
science is expected to constitute but a “trace” in the mental lives of 
persons in general. The average amount required is too slight to 
have value. Thanks to the agitation of the war period, there is a 
little recognition of the need of physical development and mainte- 
nance, but the small amount of physical training in the constants 
seems to indicate a relatively low valuation. 

It is the constants which are presumed to prepare all persons for 
the 130 hours of unspecialized living. These six things then con- 
stitute general living as viewed by the high school. The pattern 
bears little resemblance, however, to the rich and varied life of man 
at its best in this world of diversified opportunity and responsibility. 
It is a caricature of life. If that program pictures the 130 hours of 
general living, then it is a question why one should want to be 
educated at all for so colorless and irresponsible an existence. The 
program indicated slights or omits most of the fundamental things 
of enlightened living. 

Almost two decades ago the high school announced through an 
authoritative commission’ that its responsibilities, outside of voca- 
tion, were: (1) health, (2) literacy, (3) worthy home membership, 
(4) citizenship, (5) worthy use of leisure, and (6) ethical character. 
This series is more balanced and complete than the program of 
studies. Yet after nearly twenty years these cardinal objectives 
have scarcely been recognized. In 1914 the constants in 54 represent- 
ative high schools numbered 7.1 units; and in 1930 the lesser 
amount of 6.8 units. Averages are shown in Table ITI. 

* Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. A Report of the Commission on the 


Reorganization of Secondary Education, Appointed by the National Education Associa- 
tion. United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 35, 1918. 
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Required health education was found to be too small in amount 
to be reported among the constants of 152 high schools studied in the 
National Survey of Secondary Education. Indeed, it was so rarely 
reported even as an elective that the survey investigators had to 
select a special series of schools before they could find enough data 
for a significant report, and even in these schools it is frequently a 
neglected phase of the training. 


TABLE III 


MEDIAN NUMBER OF YEAR-UNITS REQUIRED IN 1914 AND IN 
1930 IN 54 SELECTED HIGH SCHOOLS* 


MEDIAN NUMBER OF 
Units REQUIRED 
Supjects REQUIRED 


> 
a 


000000 M0024 


Physical training 

Health and sanitation 

Practical home activities 

Leisure occupations (except literature). . . 
Ethical character (anything definite)... . 
Intellectual living (as definite objective). . O°. 


090000% NOW 


an 
co 


Total constants 7. 


* Adapted from A. K. Loomis, Edwin S. Lide, and B. Lamar Johnson, The Program of 
Studies, p. 145. National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph No. 19. United 
States Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 


The training in citizenship has given an increase in attention to a 
superseded world that is of neither service nor worry to anybody 
but has given little increase in attention to the living, changing world 
in which people live, with which daily they must deal, and concerning 
which they need live and changing knowledge. Since the social 
world presents new aspects every day, a person must all his life learn 
it as he goes along by keeping continual watch upon it. While in 
school, his interests can be awakened. He can be helped to view 
the evolving social process as it unfolds daily before his eyes and to 
evaluate the factors. The school, however, cannot “teach” it as he 
must know it in the future, since the future phases have not yet 
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come into being; but it can give him practice in keeping watch upon 
it until he is skilful in seeing and evaluating its numerous manifesta- 
tions. Citizenship education must, in the nature of the case, aim 
at continuity of intellectual living rather than at the mastery of a 
fixed body of information. 

The high school may urge that obstructive forces prevent its 
helping youth clearly to view the current world. Actually, society 
merely prevents the school from giving youth this view in a socially 
clumsy and irritating way. It is easy to teach the world of the dead 
since nobody cares much about it. This instruction can therefore 
be given in the authoritarian academic manner. But let teachers of 
unmatured understanding, living in the pale realm of books, employ 
the familiar air of infallibility in teaching definite doctrines with 
regard to tariffs, sales taxes, municipal ownership, capitalism, labor 
unions, or the profit motive, and all sorts of persons are up in arms. 
This statement does not mean that educators are to be intimidated 
and pusillanimously turn and flee to the safe academic precincts of 
innocuousness. Our largest professional responsibility is to prepare 
our citizens for proficiency in dealing with the live and current world. 
We are not to refuse, nor timorously to evade, the educational 
responsibility merely because it is difficult and calls for prolonged 
thought in replanning our outdated procedures. However trying it 
may be, our task is to find a way in which the responsibility can be 
effectively discharged. The problem is not insoluble. Undoubtedly, 
the first step is to rid ourselves of the authoritarian spirit and manner 
and so to humanize our community relations and labors that our pa- 
trons—parents and children—may be uplifted by our efforts rather 
than irritated. The task requires a humanizing of education which 
schools in isolation have neglected. It calls for a technique of stimu- 
lating the current intellectual living of the community, juvenile and 
adult, rather than for a mechanical implantation of textbook knowl- 
edge. The work requires mature-minded men and women. It cannot 
be done by boys and girls just out of college. If it is not done, the 
fair vision of our country’s future which has long inspired Americans 
must prove to have been but a mirage leading to desolation. The 
years ahead can be traversed in safety and certainty only by a popu- 
lation guided and stabilized by enlightenment. 
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Worthy home membership—or, with less glamor, the practical 
work activities of the family—obviously belong to the 130 hours of 
general living. Both Tables II and III show, however, that in 
median practice, this item finds no place. The increase in recogni- 
tion given this factor between 1914 and 1930 was from zero to zero. 

To girls home education is usually offered as an elective. Present- 
ing this training as an elective is a mode of saying that it is not one of 
the fundamentals of general education. In the case of boys, home 
education is rarely accorded even the recognition of an elective. The 
usual “industrial-arts” course looks toward industry rather than 
toward home labors. 

Leisure occupations unquestionably belong to the 130 hours out- 
side of vocation. For them, then, we should expect to find provision 
among the constants. Since training for the worthy use of leisure 
has been long recognized as a cardinal objective, we should expect 
Table III to record an increase of time and attention to this training. 
It does not do so. The time allotted to literature remains practically 
unchanged. Increasing attention to “recreatory reading’’ indicates 
recognition of the leisure objective. However, the fruits of this train- 
ing, shown by the kinds of reading actually done by most of the 
graduates after they have left the school, raises the question whether 
the school has solved the problem. 

The increase in the attention given physical education came in 
response to the serious demand for physical upbuilding rather than 
as training for a leisure occupation. It came into the curriculum on 
the work level. Fortunately, in this field there has been a large 
recognition of the values of play for achieving responsible results. 
It is gratifying to find in the survey that “in general, among the 
schools visited, the work [sic] in physical education is primarily a 
program of games, and not one of calisthenics or formal drill. In 
only two schools of sixteen visited, in which the type of work was 
investigated, is the work primarily of the formal nature.’* Play is 
slowly winning recognition in this field of education. It is, however, 
symptomatic of the esteem in which play is held that even in the 
physical-education field, where play is most fully recognized and 

t P, Roy Brammell, Health Work and Physical Education, p. 85. National Survey of 
Secondary Education Monograph No. 28. United States Office of Education Bulletin 
No. 17, 1932. 
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developed, it is usually, as in the foregoing quotation, called “work.”’ 
The terminology, combined with the small amount of recognition 
accorded to play as a constant, shows that as training for leisure 
occupation it is yet in the earlier stages of its development. 

As now organized, it is doubtful whether any of the other four 
constants can be regarded as training for the “‘worthy use of leisure.” 
This phrase, then, is another of the shibboleths to which is accorded 
little more than lip service. This objective is getting into the school 
in the “extra-curriculum”’ activities mainly because juvenile nature 
is finding a way to amuse itself. There is no evidence in the tables 
that the high school has yet formulated definite plans, approved by 
educational science, for a well-rounded and effective program of 
training all young people for wholesome and fruitful use of leisure. 

When the high school has accorded such little recognition to 
citizenship, health, leisure occupations, and family life, it would be 
too much to expect that the school had given adequate attention to 
the seventh cardinal objective, namely, “ethical character.” This 
objective is too important to be dismissed with the empty statement 
that ethical character is cared for by the entire program of the school. 
There is little evidence that it has been seriously considered in formu- 
lating the program. The omission in the constants of items essential 
for character-building is too evident. Quite other purposes have been 
dominant. 

There is a further basic ingredient, not included in the cardinal 
objectives, which must be added: general intellectual living. By this 
phrase is meant the life of the intellect, or man’s thought life, during 
the 130 hours a week when he is not occupied with his vocation, and 
during the 168 hours for the more numerous group not engaged in 
any special calling. During all waking hours of this time (seventy 
to one hundred hours a week), the flow of thought is continuous. 
Since vocational labors tend to become automatic, this general 
thought life also flows more or less unobstructedly through even a 
goodly portion of the hours of one’s calling. During this large part 
of every week man’s thought life may be wholesome, humanized, 
and fruitful; or it may flow through the sewers of human experience, 
or through channels, as in the animal world, in which thought is 
dominated by feelings, gratifications, and desires, rather than by 
clear vision of realities, relations, and values. 
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There are reasons to believe that the outstanding function of the 
high school should be the elevation and the gradual maturation of 
the current thought life of the young people. This function is man’s 
peculiarly human activity. It seems that this function ought to be 
viewed as the dominant feature of general human living. The 
thought life guides and determines the character both of itself and 
of every other phase of life. And yet, incredible though it may be, 
this function is a phase of life and of education which the schools 
have not yet defined, much less attempted by a program sanctioned 
by educational science. 

It is true that the high school is “‘teaching” a long series of in- 
tellectual disciplines. But in its teaching of science, to take an ex- 
ample, there is little evidence that its effort is consciously to shape 
the current thought life of the young people during their seventy 
waking hours a week outside of school, with a view of habituating 
them to a gradually rising level and quality in the daily flow of their 
thought. It is not a gradual elevation of this current stream of 
consciousness that is set up as the objective. If this elevation were 
the objective of the teaching of science, then why should the time 
allotted to it as a part of general education have been decreased, as 
shown in Table IIT, between 1914 and 1930 from 0.8 of a unit to 0.2 
of a unit? In both years the trivial amounts prove that high-school 
science is not seriously and responsibly aiming at a continuity of 
intellectual living. If it is so aiming, then it is doing so with an un- 
believable blindness to the nature of this function. 

Outside the natural sciences and mathematics, the only other 
“intellectual disciplines” in the high school of any considerable 
worth are those of the social studies. Surely, high-school people will 
not claim that, in their small attention to any of these (except 
political history), they are seriously attempting to guide the current 
thought life of their pupils into the channels of the economic, po- 
litical, and sociological thinking that the pupils are to carry on for a 
lifetime. In a vital course in civics or economics high schools are 
sometimes doing something of this sort; but that there is a definite 
purpose and theory and a well-rounded plan, sanctioned by educa- 
tional science, in the high schools in general is clearly denied by the 
evidence. 
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There is considerable uncertainty in the statement that the 
constants show the area recognized as general education. As one 
compares the things required with those that should evidently 
make up a well-rounded general education, and notes the little 
resemblance between the two, it is difficult to believe that in- 
telligent persons aiming at general education could have arrived at 
plans that are so fragmentary, disproportioned, and inadequate. It 
is possible that the high school has had in mind in its constants, not 
general education for the 130 hours of general living each week, but 
rather that ‘“‘culture” which it has always assumed to be the common 
need of those who specialize in the professions. This idea is the more 
plausible explanation for the literature, the composition, the non- 
American history, and the “higher” mathematics included in the 
constants. Value for general living perhaps dominates in the pre- 
scription of American history and physical training. It is difficult 
to believe that either purpose has dictated the small and perfunc- 
tory attention given to the infinitely more important natural and 
social sciences. 

It may be urged that some of the generalizations in this article 
have been too sweeping and that the high schools are actually doing 
a little instead of the practically nothing in some of the fields which 
the tables seem to indicate. The writer will not quibble over whether 
the amount of attention is zero or a little more than zero. The pur- 
pose has been to show that the high school has not yet planned the 
program of general education and that there is doubt whether high- 
school people realize the nature and extent of their responsibility 
for doing so. 

The high school cannot plead the excuse that its vocational 
responsibilities leave it insufficient time for a balanced and adequate 
program of general education. It has for general education the 
entire time during all the years of the high-school careers of that 
large percentage of the pupils who have not yet chosen vocations 
and whose education is therefore purposeless except as it is for gen- 
eral human living. Even when half of the program is pre-empted 
for the occupational side of the responsibility, there is all the more 
reason why the general half should be given all possible balance and 
adequacy. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS STUDY THEIR COMMUNITY 


A. P. GOSSARD 
Public Schools, Marseilles, Illinois 


Justification of the project.—Whether the reader’s educational lean- 
ings be toward “‘Progressivism” with a capital P or merely toward 
a conservatism not content to be too far behind the times, he will 
doubtless agree that never has there been a time when a vitalized 
activity program for secondary-school social studies could be more 
advantageously used than today. Especially will such a program be 
valuable if the activities can have a maximum of lifelikeness, im- 
pressing on the participants that they belong to the community and 
that they are giving valuable help in attacking some of its problems. 
However ideal the use of such a program may sound, the discovery 
of appropriate activities is not always easy. High-school pupils have 
neither the ability nor the time to undertake much of the study of 
communities which would be worth while; the accomplishment of 
some tasks may not be particularly valuable educationally; or the 
development of a problem may do more harm than good by exciting 
prejudices and biases. For these reasons it has seemed to the writer 
that the report of a community-civics activity which admirably 
meets high-school conditions and which, furthermore, offers sugges- 
tions for adaptation to other social studies may be of help to teachers 
and classes seeking problems of immediate value. 

Description.—Some time ago a community and vocational civics 
class in the Township High School at Coal City, Illinois, studied the 
advantages to be derived, both for themselves and for the communi- 
ty, from making a survey of the town. Some of the results were to 
be made available to the public as a city directory while others 
would be used for class study. The school officials were handicapped 
by lack of information about the places of residence of pupils and pa- 
trons, and an inquiry among business men, persons interested in the 
local chamber of commerce, and church representatives revealed a 
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similar need on their part as well as a pronounced interest in seeing 
the school undertake the task. To the pupils themselves there was 
offered the opportunity of securing firsthand information about 
their own town, more complete and better organized than could 
otherwise be obtained. A number of other practical educational 
values, although unforeseen at the beginning of the undertaking, 
also resulted. 

The class went to work enthusiastically in planning the project. 
The scheme grew until finally the pupils and their instructor decided 
to secure data, not only on the place of residence of inhabitants, but 
also on how the people made their living, ages of preschool children, 
church membership or preference of the families, and the amount of 
home ownership. 

It was found that an organization would be necessary to perform 
the initial work, and the first step was to elect a business manager. 
The remaining members of the class were appointed census-takers, 
clerks, and inspectors. These titles indicate the work done by each 
group with the exception of the inspectors, whose duties were to 
examine and approve the clerical work as it progressed. Conferences 
with other departments in the school brought promises of co-opera- 
tion from the commercial department in mimeographing the direc- 
tories and from the mechanical-drawing class in making maps to be 
included. The local chamber of commerce agreed to help as much as 
possible, and the town council assisted by supplying the census- 
takers with credentials to explain to the residents what was wanted. 

The subsequent work, done partly during class periods and partly 
out of school, may be summarized briefly. The initial data were col- 
lected on mimeographed forms. From these original sheets perma- 
nent family-record cards and cards for records of individuals were 
made out, checked for accuracy, alphabetized, and placed in perma- 
nent files to be kept in the high-school office. From these files the 
co-operating commercial pupils mimeographed the directory sheets, 
which were assembled and bound into books by a method shown the 
class by a local printer. The insertion of 10X 22 inch blueprint maps 
of the town inside the back cover made the directories complete 
guides to the town. 

Then came the task of marketing the directories. A second organ- 
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ization to take care of the sales campaign was necessary. The pupils 
first made lists of prospective buyers. The townspeople who had 
originally been canvassed for their opinions of the value of the proj- 
ect were first asked to buy and then others whose occupations made 
it seem probable that the directory would be useful to them. 

Valuable results —The local demand for the books was sufficient to 
bring enough revenue to pay the expenses of the co-operating pupils 
to'Chicago, a distance of seventy miles, by a special bus to see a 
number of the places that had been studied during the course. For 
example, most of the pupils for the first time in their lives saw the 
Board of Trade in operation, the Field Museum of Natural History, 
the Art Institute, the University of Chicago, and the ghetto. 

A second valuable by-product was the opportunity afforded the 
new Class in the following year to raise a considerable portion of the 
funds required for a similar excursion by conducting another sales 
campaign of those directories left on hand from the previous year. 
This time the campaign was carried on by mail, and the directories 
were sold to business men in neighboring towns who drew some of 
their patronage from Coal City and who wished mailing lists. 

A number of desirable outcomes resulted from this project. The 
community itself gained in the following ways: (1) A real need for 
classified information was met by furnishing directories to the people 
of the town and of neighboring towns. (2) School officials obtained 
much desirable data through the card files created. (3) Churches 
obtained valuable information concerning the religious preferences 
of the people. (4) Worth-while facts about the percentage of home 
ownership were made available to business interests. (5) As a result 
of this project a plan for numbering houses was worked out by the 
town government. (6) The citizens of the town were well impressed 
with the practical value of this school work and consequently were 
favorably influenced in their opinions of the school. 

Most important, however, were the educational values resulting 
for the pupils. In addition to increasing their interest in the course, 
this project made the pupils more thoroughly acquainted with their 
community than would have been possible in any other way. Pupils 
in co-operating departments had actual problems to supplement 
their courses and were thus enabled to see the practical value of some 
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parts of their studies, which might otherwise have been mere bookish 
problems to them. The pupils obtained an idea of a frequently used 
office device through the development of card indexes. They secured 
practice in team work. They gained an introduction to business 
methods. It was surprising to find how great was the need for infor- 
mation concerning business; for example, the business manager had 
never before written a check. The pupils gained experience in book- 
binding and training in methods of good salesmanship. The trip to 
Chicago yielded educational returns of self-evident value. Needless 
to say, for all the members of a class such results are worth while. 
For the newer-type pupils, however, who are frequently found in 
high schools today—the pupil to whom abstract studies are ill 
adapted—such a concrete project may offer the only part of the 
course with any real meaning. 

Possible wider application.—The community-survey idea followed 
in the Coal City project might be applied profitably with some varia- 
tion in many communities to supply classes in social studies with 
actual problems the solution of which brings real values. In a rural 
area, a survey with mimeographed reports on farm practices might be 
valuable. What percentages of the district are devoted to various 
crops? What part of the area is under cultivation? These questions 
are but suggestive of variations that might be included. In a large 
city there would be room for surveys of the sanitary conditions in 
one section of the city, of church preferences in a particular district, 
of housing conditions in a given area, or of office-holders and political 
practices the results of which might be incorporated in a useful hand- 
book of local politics. Such surveys would not only vitalize any so- 
cial-studies course but would also help lead the pupils to become dy- 
namic citizens. 

Dangers to be avoided.—The experience of those who conducted the 
Coal City project leads the writer to suggest some difficulties to be 
guarded against in such an activity. The scope of the project should 
be so limited that pupils do not have to slight other courses. Then, 
although members of the group should be coached in using good 
salesmanship methods, they should be cautioned not to make them- 
selves obnoxious by over-insistence that a person buy a directory. 
Careful adult censorship of all entries in the directory is essential. 
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The naive honesty of some of the pupils in Coal City would have 
caused trouble if corrections had not been made; for example, fami- 
lies with members whose occupations were listed by the pupils as 
“jail” or “feeble-minded”’ would never have forgiven the school for 
such a statement, however near the truth it might have been. There 
is the additional danger that householders may consider the pupils 
impertinently curious if adequate notice of the purpose of the project 
is not given in advance and if the pupils are not prepared to explain 
their mission politely and clearly. All these dangers, however, can 
easily be avoided with a little care. 

Conclusion.—It is evident that as an effective means of motivating 
pupils in community study, especially those direct learners for whom 
the usual assignments in books have little value, the school-con- 
ducted survey holds unusual possibilities. It helps the participants 
to gain numerous immediate benefits for themselves and to render 
their community a real service. It is a potential means of “selling” 
the school in these critical times. Such a survey can contribute much 
to a vitalized activity program which is widely applicable to courses 
in the social studies. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE GUIDANCE MOVEMENT 


E. G. WILLIAMSON 
University of Minnesota 


Educational and vocational guidance may be defined as a process 
of assisting pupils to select and to become informed about that occu- 
pational field which is consonant with their demonstrated aptitudes, 
interests, and experiences, and to secure training, in line with this 
choice, up to the limit of their educability.’ This process of guidance 
calls for (1) the diagnosis of aptitudes and interests by means of in- 
terviews, case histories, work experiences, and psychological tests; 
(2) giving the pupils an adequate understanding of occupational 
trends and of the qualifications needed for, and the nature of the 
work in, a particular field; (3) curricular guidance in the selection of 
the type of training and specific courses of study which will lead to 
adequate vocational skill in line with aptitudes and interests; and (4) 
scholastic motivation and the alleviation of distracting or inter- 
fering conditions which would prevent or nullify adequate voca- 
tional training. The second of these objectives can be accomplished 
through books, interviews, and work experiences. Motivation can 
be achieved through adequate counseling by teachers trained in the 
case-work method and in mental hygiene and possessed of an under- 
standing of objective means of diagnosing aptitudes and interests. 

The realization of such a program of counseling is contingent on 
certain basic conditions within the school system and on the relation 
of the schools to industry in general, These basic factors are con- 
tinuity of counseling as pupils progress in the educational system and 
co-ordination of all personnel agencies in the elementary school, high 
school, college, trade school, and industry. The curriculum must be 
flexible enough to allow for specific adjustment to the vocational and 

t E. G. Williamson, “The University Testing Bureau,” The Biennial Report of the 
President of the University of Minnesota to the Board of Regents, 1932-1934, p. 346. 


Bulletin of the University of Minnesota, Vol. XX XVII, No. 50. Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota: University of Minnesota, 1934. 
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the educational needs of the individual pupils. Teachers and coun- 
selors must have an intimate knowledge of the vocational and the 
educational possibilities of each pupil, gained through a process of 
diagnosis which is objective and yet intimate and specific. Such a re- 
sponsibility must no longer be a minor duty for teachers but must be 
a primary objective of the entire school system in its attempt to pre- 
pare the pupil for a life of occupational skill, economic security, and 
social usefulness. When such a responsibility is assumed, teachers 
and counselors must then be trained in interview and case-work 
methods and be given an understanding of the method of psycho- 
logical testing of interests and achievement by means of supervised 
apprentice training in the school system and in industry. The latter 
type of training is particularly important because it will raze the 
artificial barrier between the school system and the type of problem 
that the pupil eventually faces in his occupational work. 

In such a program of counseling the function of psychological and 
achievement tests is analogous to that of the clinical thermometer in 
medical diagnosis. It is indeed regrettable that critics of the guid- 
ance movement have directed much criticism against this segment of 
the total program. 

The most hopeful movement, from the writer’s point of view, for 
the continued development of such a program of guidance is found in 
the work of the Committee on Educational Testing and the Co-oper- 
ative Test Service of the American Council on Education.' The co- 
operative guidance program recommended by these agencies calls 
for the use of standardized achievement tests as a means of improv- 
ing the diagnostic part of the guidance process.? These tests are not 

ta) Ben D. Wood, Basic Considerations in Educational Testing. New York: Educa- 
tional Records Bureau (437 West Fifty-ninth Street), 1933. 

b) Ben D. Wood and F. S. Beers, “The Major Strategy of Guidance,” Occupations, 
XII (April, 1934), 8-12. 

2 The beginning of such a program in Minnesota high schools has been made by the 
Association of Minnesota Colleges. Approximately three-fifths of the superintendents 
have expressed interest in the plan, and many have instituted a continuous program of 
testing and counseling for their Sophomores. Moreover, many high-school Seniors are 
being referred to college personnel workers prior to graduation in order that this con- 
tinuity of guidance work may be uninterrupted as students change residence in the 


school system. It is evident that Minnesota has made the beginning of a co-operative 
guidance movement. 
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proposed as a refined method for failing pupils nor even for selecting 
the best pupils for college work. Neither are these tests recommend- 
ed for the purpose of evaluating high-school teaching. The sole ob- 
jective is to assist teachers in their attempts to determine the educa- 
tional possibilities of each pupil and to adjust the curriculum to 
those possibilities. 

There can be no question of the major objective of this co-opera- 
tive guidance movement. Douglass,‘ however, has referred to cer- 
tain weaknesses and to certain possible outcomes of this program 
which, be believes, may have an undesirable effect on secondary edu- 
cation. These criticisms may be summarized as follows: (1) Achieve- 
ment tests add little if anything to the predictive value of intelli- 
gence tests and high-school marks. (2) The instruments of guidance 
will be misused. (3) Curriculums will become “frozen.” (4) The so- 
cial objectives of education will be lost to sight. (5) Secondary edu- 
cation will be subjected to domination by test-makers. In the fol- 
lowing pages consideration will be given to each of these objections 
in turn. 

The contention that high-school marks yield educational diag- 
noses and predictions which cannot be improved by the addition of 
achievement tests is not supported by recent research studies at the 
University of Minnesota. When a battery of achievement tests was 
combined with high-school marks, the coefficient of correlation be- 
tween predicted Freshman marks and the marks actually earned in- 
creased sixteen points in the College of Science, Literature, and the 
Arts. The multiple-correlation coefficients were .698 for men and 
.758 for women. The correlations between college marks and high- 
school marks alone (averages for three and one-half years) were .546 
for men and .559 for women. The three achievement tests (the Co- 
operative Test Service tests in general science and general mathe- 
matics and the Iowa Placement Examinations, English Training) 
contributed more to the coefficients than did the Minnesota College 
Aptitude Test, which is a measure of general scholastic aptitude. 
These results are in agreement with a more extensive investigation 
conducted at the University of Pittsburgh by Held, who summarized 


* Harl R. Douglass, “Some Dangers of the Testing Movement,” Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, XXIII (January, 1934), 17-18. 
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his study as follows: ““The Composite Placement Test Score is the 
best single pre-admission factor for predicting general academic 
achievement in the Freshman year of college.’”* By “Composite 
Placement Test” Held refers to the combined score on nine achieve- 
ment tests, such as the Cross English Test, the Sones-Harry High- 
School Achievement Test (English), and the White Latin Test. 

Douglass has suggested, as a promising attack on the improve- 
ment of the validity of high-school marks, a uniform procedure for 
the assignment of marks. He proposes that each teacher give the 
same percentages of A’s, B’s, etc., to every class. As a matter of fact, 
many colleges have already tried this method and have found it un- 
successful as a means of making marks meaningful, comparable, and 
useful for guidance. Crawford at Yale University,? Lindquist at the 
University of Iowa,3 and Toops at Ohio State University? contend 
that high-school marks may be improved in validity and made more 
meaningful when based on a universal and comparable yardstick, 
such as that afforded by intelligence tests or standardized achieve- 
ment tests, or both. The common framework of uniform tests makes 
possible comparisons among high schools which should improve the 
validity of marks by correcting for size of schools and level of intelli- 
gence and achievement. Douglass recognizes the cogency of this ar- 
gument for a common framework of measurement but believes that 
his other criticisms outweigh this advantage. 

The second apparent danger concerns the fear that the instruments 
of guidance will be misused; that is, that tests will be interpreted by 
persons not technically trained and therefore not able to make valid 
interpretations of these tests. No professional guidance worker who 
is worthy of that title depends entirely on psychological tests any 
more than the surgeon depends for his skill entirely on a pair of for- 
ceps or a scalpel. The guidance expert uses test data merely to refine 

* Omar C. Held, An Attempt To Predict the Success of University Freshmen in Their 
Adjustment to Scholastic Work, p. 39, also p. 22. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Bros., 
Inc., 1933. 

2 Albert Beecher Crawford, Report of the Director of the Depariment of Personnel Study 
and Bureau of Appointments. Reprinted from Reports to the President of Yale University, 
1931-1932. Bulletin of Yale University, Supplement. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale 
University. 

3 In private correspondence to the writer. 
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and objectify his own judgment.’ Clendening? shows that early med- 
icine faced this same danger of having its instrumentalities misused, 
but medicine did not therefore abandon the objective method of 
diagnosis, as is sometimes proposed for education. Rather the medi- 
cal profession saw to it that the persons who used the instruments 
were well trained. 

It is contended that teachers are incapable of using such test data 
dispassionately. It is difficult to believe that teachers are so moti- 
vated by the desire to have their own classes excel those of other 
teachers that they will coach for tests and do nothing else. Such a 
weakness in guidance work, if such it be, can be corrected only by an 
apprentice type of guidance training for teachers, not by the aban- 
donment of valid diagnostic instruments. 

As for freezing of the curriculum, one has only to read Dora 
Smith’s report on English in the National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation’ to see that, from a national point of view, there has indeed 
been no freezing even in such a universal subject. Her survey shows 
that there is practically no uniformity either in the methods of 
teaching English or in the content of the courses taught in high 
schools. The existence of individual differences defeats any attempt 
to regiment human learning. Moreover, it is obvious that uniform 
freezing would have to come through national committees, which as 
yet do not have and probably never can have so great an influence 
over the high schools. Anyone who has read the literature knows 
that, even if such national committees were organized, they would be 
vigorously opposed by those particularly interested in the co-opera- 
tive guidance movement, namely, the Co-operative Test Service, the 
Committee on Educational Testing, and the Educational Records 
Bureau. These organizations have, in fact, been among the most 
outspoken, the most vigorous opponents of codified, frozen educa- 
tion and have been the most urgent advocates of individualized in- 
struction and curriculums. These pioneers have emphasized and re- 


* Frank M. Earle, “The Psychological Examination: Its Place in Vocational Guid- 
ance,” Occupations, XII (April, 1934), 70-74. 
2 Logan Clendening, Behind the Doctor. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1933. 


3 Dora V. Smith, Instruction in English. National Survey of Secondary Education 
Monograph No. 20. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 
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emphasized the point that the most promising lead for escaping the 
dangers of freezing and the most promising method of individualiz- 
ing education is inherent in the cumulative record placed in the 
hands of trained counselors, who in turn collaborate with teachers. 

If high-school curriculums are ever frozen, it will be chiefly be- 
cause colleges continue the anachronism of prescribed entrance cred- 
its. This blanket prescription has had too great a control over the 
content of high-school courses. Moreover, the dominance of these 
prescribed entrance credits has too frequently prevented the adjust- 
ment of high-school curriculums to individual needs. The high 
schools will win their educational freedom if they demonstrate by an 
effective program of measurement, the keeping of cumulative rec- 
ords, and by a program of guidance that they understand thoroughly 
the educational possibilities of their pupils regardless of patterns of 
credits or units. School men know that many of their pupils are well 
informed in various fields of knowledge even though such pupils have 
not received credit for classroom attendance. How can knowledge 
of this type be demonstrated convincingly unless it is measured in 
meaningful terms by valid educational tests? 

The third danger is that the social objectives of education will be 
lost to sight. Douglass is rightly concerned about the present over- 
emphasis on classical materials and other intellectual outcomes of 
education and the resulting lack of emphasis on personality develop- 
ment and the understanding of present-day social problems. Such a 
criticism cannot, however, be made against the co-operative guid- 
ance movement. The Co-operative Test Service has recently pub- 
lished a Contemporary Affairs Test, which will provide teachers and 
counselors with a valid instrument for determining accurately the 
effectiveness, in one field, of the new emphasis on social training. 
Moreover, this criticism is refuted by a careful study of the cumula- 
tive record proposed by Ben D. Wood and the Committee on Educa- 
tional Testing. Over half of the data called for on this cumulative 
record consists of materials which give counselors facts that are basic 
in their efforts to train pupils to realize that a social point of view is 
far more important and necessary today than the predatory point of 
view. Further evidence that this social objective is aggressively rec- 
ommended by the Co-operative Test Service is found in Wood’s 
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testimony before Senator Copeland’s committee which investigated 
crime and crime prevention. In this testimony Wood made the fol- 
lowing significant statement. 

Under the old prescribed-curriculum idea the first and chief duty of the 
teachers has been to “put over”’ a certain carefully defined tidbit of the curricu- 
lum called a course. Under the new and more humane theory of public educa- 
tion, the first duty of the teachers is to help the individual become a better 
citizen with the aid of the established curriculum or in spite of it, if necessary. 
The emphasis now is on what sort of person the pupil becomes, not how much 
useless or irrelevant book learning he can be coerced into acquiring 

The highest rule of measurement in education is in the major strategy of 
educational guidance, not in the minor tactics of the classroom; rather it is in 
the prophecy of long-time provisional goals in accordance with cumulative 
evidences of growth and of needs, intellectual, personal, and social. 


After reviewing all the so-called “character-education programs,” 
Senator Royal S. Copeland was so impressed with the possibilities 
inherent in cumulative records that in his address to the National 
Education Association? he urgently recommended that all educators 
use these records as a most important method of developing a social 
point of view in pupils. 

With regard to the danger that secondary education will be dom- 
inated by test-makers, one has only to read Lindquist and Ander- 
son’s statement? to realize that test-makers regard themselves as 
technicians available to educators for the purpose of assisting in the 
clarification of objectives of education and for helping to determine, 
by furnishing techniques, the extent to which these objectives are 
realized. Even though tests may be made by technicians, it is always 
local teachers and administrators who determine objectives and 
standards. Tests are but the means for determining the extent to 
which some of the objectives have been achieved. Used in conjunc- 
tion with information from other sources, test results will aid teach- 
ers in deciding what goals are feasible and desirable for individual pu- 

* Crime and Crime Control: Investigation of So-Called “Rackets,” pp. 61-62. Digest 


of Hearings Held before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Commerce during the 
Year 1933. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1934. 


2 Royal S. Copeland, “Education and the Prevention of Crime,” Proceedings of the 
Annual Meeting of the National Education Association, XXVII (1934), 595-603. 

3 E. F. Lindquist and H. R. Anderson, ‘‘Achievement Tests in the Social Studies,” 
Educational Record, XIV (April, 1933), 198-256. 
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pils. The danger is not that technicians will dominate education but 
rather that educators will fail, in the future as in the past, to define 
their objectives clearly and to evaluate their efforts to achieve these 
goals. Education will not be dominated by test-makers any more 
than medicine is dominated by manufacturers of clinical ther- 
mometers or audiometers. 

If education is defined as the training of pupils in terms of their 
vocational and educational possibilities, then school men should use 
valid measuring instruments no matter who constructs those instru- 
ments. When the individual pupil becomes the raison d’étre of edu- 
cation, then the danger of dominance loses its fear appeal. School 
men then may see the contribution of test-makers to the continuous 
process of educating pupils and to the razing of the artificial barriers 
between high schools, colleges, and trade schools. The needs of the 
individual pupil in society then become the guiding force in educa- 
tion. 
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THE VOCATIONAL PLANS OF A SELECT GROUP 
OF HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS 


S. DONALD CUNNINGHAM 
Knox Township High School, Knoxville, Jefferson County, Ohio 


THE PROBLEM OF CHOOSING A VOCATION 

Guiding and assisting the youth enrolled in the high school to 
make wise vocational choices has become, with the possible excep- 
tion of discipline, the most difficult problem faced by principals and 
teachers. This problem of giving accurate, reliable, and proper vo- 
cational guidance has in recent years come to be all the more acute 
for three reasons: First, our society is changing so rapidly that the 
opportunity of engaging in the occupations or vocations chosen to- 
day may become limited or even nonexistent in the near future—at 
least within the lifetime of the high-school pupil. Second, many of 
the vocations which offered promise a few years ago, particularly 
those commonly thought of as the professions, are now definitely 
known to be seriously overcrowded. Third, as an ever-increasing 
number of persons are graduated from high school and college, the 
general level of occupations rises above that of the previous genera- 
tion. Because of their added training and preparation, fewer persons 
want to enter fields below the executive-professional group. The end 
must come sometime; there is not work for all of them now. 

These three conditions prompted the writer to study the voca- 
tional plans of a select group of boys and girls from high-school 
graduating classes. 


SCOPE OF THE STUDY AND SOURCE OF THE DATA 
The Seniors included in this study were the 108 boys and the 109 
girls from Jefferson County, Ohio, who participated in the Ohio 
General Scholarship Test during the four-year period 1930-33, in- 
clusive. Each year the high-school faculty members selected the 
pupils to be tested from the graduating Seniors whose scholarship 
records placed them in the upper 35 per cent of their classes. Al- 
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though high scholastic attainment was the primary consideration 
employed in choosing the groups from each school taking part, a 
pupil’s future promise, ideals, attitudes, and behavior were also 
determining factors. During the four years covered by this investi- 
gation, forty-three of the fifty-eight recognized first-grade high 
schools in the county participated in the testing program. At some 
time during the four years every school in the county had one or 
more pupils participating in the program. These participating high 
schools included county, village, and city schools, the enrolments 
varying from 54 to 1,050 pupils. This select group of Seniors (com- 
posed of 27 pupils in 1930, 67 in 1931, 60 in 1932, and 63 in 1933) 
represent 11.6 per cent of the 1,866 Seniors who were graduated 
from the participating schools during the four years. 

The findings to be presented here are based on data from the 
“Further Educational Intentions Blanks” filed in the Division of 
Scholarship Tests of the State Department of Education. One of 
these blanks, filled out by the pupil himself, is on file in the Division 
of Scholarship Tests for every Senior who has taken the Ohio Gen- 
eral Scholarship Test since its beginning (1930). Of the seventeen 
items on this blank, only two are utilized in this discussion: ‘“What 


are you planning to do for your life-work?”’ “How long have you 
had this idea? —— years.” 


THE VOCATIONS CHOSEN 


In answer to the question ‘What are you planning to do for your 
life-work?” 181 pupils, or 83.4 per cent of the 217 boys and girls, had 
made a choice of some life-work. The boys showed a tendency to 
choose some life-work more readily than the girls, the percentages 
being 85.2 for the boys and 81.7 for the girls. 

The vocational choices of the ninety-two boys and the choices of 
the eighty-nine girls are listed according to frequency in Tables I and 
II. It is seen that, although the numbers of boys and girls selecting 
some vocation were almost identical, the boys included in their 
choices more than twice as many fields of work as did the girls. This 
finding probably should be expected since more vocations are open 
to men. Since 29.6 per cent of all the boys chose engineering, this 
vocation is subdivided according to its various types. Forty-eight 
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girls, or 44 per cent, of the whole group, elected to be teachers. The 
distribution of the percentages of boys and girls planning to enter 
these two professions in each of the four years (1930-33) indicates no 
decline in the number. Second to teaching in the case of the girls 
was nursing, seventeen of the girls expressing their desire to enter 


TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF VOCATIONS CHOSEN BY THE 92 HIGH-SCHOOL SENIOR 
BOYS IN JEFFERSON COUNTY, OHIO, WHO TOOK OHIO 
GENERAL SCHOLARSHIP TEST IN 1930-33 


Frequency Frequency 
Vocation Chosen of Vocation Chosen of 
Mention Mention 


Business (proprietor) 
Accounting (business) 

Office work 

Commercial work 

Aviation (flying).............. 
Electricity and radio 

Farming (proprietor) 

Science (not specified) 
Architecture (not engineering). . 


Electrical engineering 

Civil engineering 

Engineering (type not specified) . 
Mechanical engineering 
Aeronautical engineering....... 
Architectural engineering 
Chemical engineering 

Radio engineering 

Medicine (doctor) 

Teaching and coaching 
Industrial chemistry 


Journalism 

Dentistry 

Music (not teachin 

Government work (military and 
civil services) 


Printing 

Mechanical drafting 

Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion (boys’ secretary) 


I 
I 
I 
I 


this profession. The leading vocations chosen by the boys, after 
engineering, were medicine and teaching. Each of these was pre- 
ferred by nine boys. 

It is interesting to note that Douglass,’ in studying the vocational 
interests of an unselected group of 2,844 high-school Seniors in the 
state of Washington, found that 30.2 per cent of the boys preferred 
to take up engineering and 36.7 per cent of the girls planned to enter 
the field of teaching. These percentages are comparable with those 
found in Jefferson County. 


* Aubrey A. Douglass, ‘‘Vocational Interests of High-School Seniors,” School and 
Society, XVI (July 15, 1922), 79-84. 
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Walter B. Pitkin,’ professor of journalism at Columbia Univer- 
sity, and his staff have been conducting a continuous survey of the 
opportunities offered at present in various occupational and pro- 
fessional fields of work. His findings are that, except in certain 
special departments, there are too many persons in the following 
professions: teaching, law, engineering, architecture, medicine, 
journalism, nursing, and library science. An undesirable condition 
is indicated by the data in Tables I and II; most of the professions 


TABLE II 


SUMMARY OF VOCATIONS CHOSEN BY THE 89 HIGH-SCHOOL SENIOR 
GIRLS IN JEFFERSON COUNTY, OHIO, WHO TOOK OHIO 
GENERAL SCHOLARSHIP TEST IN 1930-33 


Frequency Frequency 
Vocation Chosen Vocation Chosen of 
Mention 


Teaching and coaching | Interpreting (drama) 

Nursing | Dramatic work (not specified). . 
Stenography Acting (professional stage) 
Journalism Telephone operation 

Music (not teaching) Medicine (doctor) 

Art (fine) Dietetics 

Bookkeeping 
Library science 


selected by the boys and the girls in this study are those which are 
known to be seriously overcrowded. Perhaps these Seniors expect 
to be leaders in their vocations even though the fields be crowded. 
There is no doubt, in view of the method by which this group of 
boys and girls was chosen, that they are the best possible candidates 
for these professions. 


THE DURATION OF VOCATIONAL CHOICE 
The number of years which had elapsed since the 181 boys and 
girls made their vocational choices are given in Table III. These 
data were compiled from the “Further Educational Intentions 
Blanks” by utilizing the answers given to the question ‘How long 
have you had this idea? —— years.” A span of six years is used in 
the table because this period covers the time since the pupils entered 


t Walter B. Pitkin, “Your Chances in the New Era,” Scholastic, XXIV (March 24, 
1934), 13-14; (April 14, 1934), 14-15; (May 26, 1934), 17-18. 
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Grade VII, or the junior high school in the school systems employing 
the 6-6 or the 6-3-3 plan of organization. Vocational guidance is 
not emphasized in the first six grades of the elementary school, this 
part of the educational program being devoted, in the main, to in- 
struction in the fundamental processes. Although Table III in- 
dicates that thirty, or 16.6 per cent, of the pupils had chosen their 
life-work more than six years before the time of the scholarship test, 
it is likely that parental influence had been exercised to bring about 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF YEARS WHICH HAD ELAPSED SINCE 
MAKING VOCATIONAL CHOICE, OF 181 JEFFERSON COUNTY, OHIO, HIGH-SCHOOL 
SENIORS WHO TOOK OHIO GENERAL SCHOLARSHIP TEST IN 1930-33 


Boys Girls Both 
Number 
of Years 


Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Per Cent 


NO CON 


8 


this situation. Thirteen per cent of the boys and 20.2 per cent of the 
girls had chosen their life-work more than six years before the end of 
their Senior year in high school. The table also shows that 23.7 per 
cent of the boys and girls had made their choice two years before the 
test. If to this percentage are added the percentages of the Seniors 
who chose their life-work one year or less before the examination, a 
percentage of 34.8 is obtained. In other words, more than a third of 
the 181 boys and girls made their vocational choices after the begin- 
ning of their Junior year in high school. Within the usual period of 
attendance at high school (four years), 59.7 per cent of the pupils 
had selected their life-work. This last percentage strikingly brings 
out the fact that pupils do make vocational plans during their high- 
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school experience. This finding alone is enough to justify the in- 
troduction of a guidance plan in a school in which such a program is 
not already in operation. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. A life-work had been chosen by 85.2 per cent of the boys and 
by 81.7 per cent of the girls. The average for both sexes is 83.4. Al- 
though ideally a larger percentage of this select group should have 
made vocational plans, the percentage of 83.4 compares well with 
the percentages found in previous related studies of unselected 
groups of high-school Seniors. 

2. Fifty-nine and seven-tenths per cent of the 181 Seniors who 
had made vocational choices did so within four years before the test 
date. This period of time includes the average educational expe- 
rience of a pupil graduating from a four-year high school. The per- 
centage of pupils choosing vocations after the beginning of their 
Junior year was 34.8. Both these percentages indicate the need for 
vocational guidance in the secondary school. 

3. The number of vocations selected by the boys was more than 
twice as large as the number selected by the girls. The vocations 
selected are mainly those cited by authorities as being already over- 
crowded. Proper instruction in vocations should introduce high- 
school pupils to a wider field of occupations in order that they may 
make better selections. 

4. Engineering was the first vocational choice of the boys and 
teaching of the girls. Second in rank for the girls was nursing. Other 
choices of the boys were distributed over many fields, with medicine 
and teaching being the most often desired. Twenty-nine and six- 
tenths per cent of the boys chose engineering. The percentage of 
girls who chose teaching was 44. The percentages for each of the 
four years (1930-33) indicate no decline in the number of Seniors 
planning to enter these two crowded fields. Many of these promising 
young people should be warned that the likelihood of securing 
employment in these two professions is small. 


WHY PUPILS LEAVE HIGH SCHOOL 


AMY HEWES: 
Mount Holyoke College 


More than four million young Americans attended high schools in 
1930. The number of high-school pupils since 1880 has shown a 
rate of increase more than twenty-five times that of the general 
population. This wide extension of the opportunities of secondary 
schools is in contrast to the early history of education in this coun- 
try, when only the fortunate few secured more than an elementary 
education. Even as late as 1880, after public high schools had been 
established, only about 3 per cent of the youth of high-school age, or 
about 110,000 persons, continued their education beyond the ele- 
mentary-school grades.? In Holyoke, an industrial city in western 
Massachusetts, there has been reflected the same trend that is 
shown in the country as a whole. Although the city’s population 
decreased from 63,094 in 1923 to 55,629 in 1932, there was an almost 
uninterrupted increase in the high-school population during this 
period. 

Thus, in Holyoke and in the country at large the general high- 
school program has been carried on as a successful and increasingly 
popular means for the democratic extension of education. Increas- 
ingly large sums spent on high schools helped to make education the 
largest single item in municipal expenditures. Secondary education 
has, nevertheless, presented a number of new and important prob- 
lems of individual] adjustment to school and industry. One evidence 
of these problems is the large number of pupils who begin but never 
finish the high-school course. It is known that pupils drop out be- 
cause they are not able to pass the high-school course, because the 

* This study was made under the author’s direction by students in a course in 
statistics. 

2 Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, and C. Elwood Drake, The Secondary-School 
Population, pp. 2-4. National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph No. 4. 
United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 
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course fails to interest them, because they must begin earning, or 
because they find that the high-school course is not such good prepa- 
ration for the particular work in which they would like to engage 
as more specialized training elsewhere would be. 

Some of the pupils who leave find themselves ill prepared for the 
jobs which are available, while others are forced to face unemploy- 
ment through no lack of personal fitness. The whole problem is 
deepened in a depression period, for not only does the expense of 
education press more heavily on the taxpayer at such a time, but the 
pupil who then leaves school in search of employment must seek the 
proverbial needle in a haystack. 

It occurred to a group of eight students in the class in statistics at 
Mount Holyoke College in the spring of 1934 that some light might 
be thrown on the situation here described if the experiences of a 
number of pupils who had dropped out of high school were in- 
vestigated. 


SCOPE AND METHOD OF THE STUDY 


The sample studied was comprised of two groups of former pupils 
of the Holyoke High School. The first group was made up of pupils 


who would have graduated in 1929 if they had remained in school: 
the members of this group had left high school at different times but 
all during a period of prosperity. In this report this group is des- 
ignated as the “class of 1929.” The second group had enrolled with 
the class to graduate in 1934 and are herein designated as the “‘class 
of 1934.”’ All the pupils in the second group had left school during 
the period of depression. 

From the high-school records lists were made of aii pupils who had 
withdrawn from the two classes. As is shown in Table I, these 
numbered 128 out of a total of 412 enrolled in the class of 1929 and 
130 out of a total of 623 enrolled in the class of 1934. Only with- 
drawals from Grades X, XI, and XII were studied, since under the 
junior high schooi system prevailing in Holyoke, pupils come to the 
senior high school only for the last three years of the course. 

Visits were made to the homes in all cases where addresses were 
available. In this manner contacts were made with 138 former 
pupils, 60 from the class of 1929 and 78 from the class of 1934. In 
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many cases it was necessary to secure information from a member 
of the family instead of the former pupil. In almost all cases it 
proved easy to appeal to the interest of the pupils or the families, 
and the information was given readily. 


TABLE I 


PUPILS IN TWO CLASSES WITHDRAWING FROM GRADES X, XI, 
AND XII AT HOLYOKE HIGH SCHOOL 


Purrts WITHDRAWING 


Grade XI Grade XII 


Number of pupils withdrawing: 
Class of 1929 40 
Class of 1934 65 


Both classes 105 

Percentage of total registration 
withdrawing: 
Class of 1929 
Class of 1934 


Both classes 


EXTENT OF WITHDRAWAL 


It was found that both classes lost heavily by the withdrawal of 
pupils. Something less than a third of the pupils originally registered 
left the class of 1929, and about a fifth left the class of 1934. Teach- 
ers expressed the opinion that the smaller percentage in the depres- 
sion period was explained by the fact that many pupils remaining in 
school would certainly have left earlier had there been even a small 
chance of finding work. The numbers and the percentages of with- 
drawals were generally smaller in both classes as graduation ap- 
proached. Pupils who succeed in completing Grade XI will, in most 
cases, remain in order to secure the benefit of becoming high-school 
graduates. 

REASONS FOR WITHDRAWAL 

The former pupils who were visited were asked to tell why they 
had left school before graduation. By far the largest number in each 
class stated that they had left for financial reasons, either because 


Grade X Total 

25 128 

6 130 

31 258 

6 31 

I 21 

| dL 12 10 3 25 
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they had the definite offer of a job or because they felt they must 
seek work. Often some family emergency was the occasion, as in the 
case of a girl whose father was prevented from working because of an 
industrial accident in which his knee had been injured. The daughter 
of sixteen was doing well in her studies and did not wish to leave 
school, but, as her earnings were badly needed, she took a job in a 
textile factory. In only a short time the factory laid off workers, 
and she was among those discharged. Although she had not been able 
to find other work, she did not go back to school for fear she might 
lose the chance of employment. 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF PUPILS IN TWO HIGH-SCHOOL 
CLASSES ACCORDING TO REASONS FOR WITHDRAWAL 


CLASS OF 1929 CLASS OF 1934 


REASON FOR WITHDRAWAL 
Girls Girls 


Finances 41 
Lack of interest........... 24 
Transfer to other schools. . 24 
All other reasons II 


100 


It is a striking fact, as shown in Table II, that the proportion of 
the class of 1929 leaving for financial reasons was larger than the 
corresponding proportion of the class of 1934. Since it cannot be 
assumed that fewer families were in need in the later period, it is 
probable that a larger proportion of the class members remained in 
school because they knew there were no jobs available. Financial 
reasons explained the withdrawal of both boys and girls, but this 
difficulty was more powerful in the case of the boys in the earlier 
year. 

The reason explaining the withdrawal of the next largest group in 
both classes was lack of interest in school work. This reason played a 
distinctly larger réle in 1934 than in 1929, and in both years it was 
a reason which weighed more heavily with the boys than with the 
girls. A considerable number of pupils in both classes withdrew in 


Both 
37 
31 
21 
100 100 100 300 
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order to transfer to other schools. A few of these pupils went to 
other college-preparatory schools, but the majority went to voca- 
tional schools or to parochial high schools. The miscellaneous group 
withdrew for a wide variety of reasons, including change of residence 
to another city, poor health, marriage, joining the army, and helping 
at home. 

TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF PUPILS IN TWO HIGH-SCHOOL CLASSES 
ACCORDING TO FIRST JOBS HELD AFTER WITHDRAWAL AND 
ACCORDING TO JOBS HELD IN 1034 


Frmst Jos Jos HELD IN 1934 


Tyre oF WorkK 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Both 


Factory work: 
Class of 1929 29 24 32 28 
Class of 1934 37 12 15 13 

Clerking in stores: 
Class of 1929 18 12 12 
Class of 1934 ' II 6 

Domestic service: 
Class of 1929 
Class of 1934 

Other work: 
Class of 1929 
Class of 1934 

Unemployed: 
Class of 1929 
Class of 1934 


EMPLOYMENT RECORDS OF PUPILS WITHDRAWING 


The first job.—The pupils of the class of 1929 who left school were 
more fortunate in securing jobs when they first left school than were 
those from the class of 1934. Table III shows that only 2 per cent 
of the former class who were looking for work were unable to find 
employment, but 9 per cent of the class of 1934 who left school for 
work had found none at the time of the investigation. The largest 
group in each class found their first employment in one or another of 
the many factories of the city. Approximately a third of those whe 
withdrew from the class of 1929 and nearly a quarter from the class 
of 1934 secured their first jobs in factories. The next largest groups 
were first engaged in clerking in stores. Only 5 per cent of those 
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leaving in the prosperous years entered domestic service as their first 
earning experience, since more profitable and desirable jobs were 
available. The pupils who withdrew from the class of 1934, on the 
contrary, were more often forced to accept domestic service, and 11 
per cent entered that field. 

In both classes the girls were more successful than the boys in se- 
curing jobs, possibly because they were willing to accept domestic 
service. All girls in the class of 1929 who desired employment were 
able to find it, and 9 per cent of them went into domestic service for 
their first positions. Four per cent of the boys of the class of 1929 
never found jobs, and none entered domestic service. The boys of 
the class of 1934, more hard pressed for work, were willing to accept 
domestic work, and 2 per cent of them entered that field. In spite of 
this fact, the percentage of unemployed was greater for the boys in 
this class than for the boys in the class of 1929 because of a decrease 
in factory employment. Nearly a third of the boys from the class 
of 1929 found work in factories, whereas only 14 per cent from the 
class of 1934 entered factories. On the other hand, factory employ- 
ment as the first job for girls was greater for the class of 1934 than 
for the class of 1929. Domestic service also gave employment to a 
larger percentage of girls in the later year. Fewer girls in the class of 
1934 found store jobs than in the class of 1929, and 6 per cent of the 
girls leaving from the class of 1934 had found no jobs. 

Jobs held in 1934.—A comparison of figures for the first jobs and 
for the jobs held in 1934 reveals clearly the effect of the depression 
on employment among these groups of young workers. Factory 
employment decreased for both classes, although the loss was much 
less for the older and longer established class than for the depression 
class. Unemployment increased ro per cent for the class of 1929 and 
19 per cent for the class of 1934. Clerking fell off in 1934, though the 
drop was much less for the class of 1929 than for the class of 1934. 
The percentage of those in domestic service in 1934 was slightly less 
for the class of 1934 as compared with the percentage of those who 
had taken this work as their first job, but it increased for the class of 
1929, members of which were forced to take on the formerly rejected 
work. It is significant in this connection that the boys who left 
school in prosperity did not go into domestic service, the increase 
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being wholly among girls. In the class of 1934 the boys who formerly 
were in domestic service had left this type of work. 

Changes in jobs.—A comparison of the first jobs held after with- 
drawal from school with the jobs in the same categories held in 1934 
shows great mobility among the various occupations. By 1934 
large proportions of the pupils had dropped out of the field which 
they entered in their first job. For example, in the class of 1929 only 
72 per cent of those who entered factories were still in the factories 
in 1934. Similarly, only 55 per cent of the store clerks and a third 
of the domestic servants were in the same occupations in 1934. This 
tendency is even more marked for the class of 1934; only 39 per cent 
of the factory workers and only a quarter of the domestic workers 
remained in the occupations to which they first turned. Store clerks 
remained in about the same proportion in both classes. It seems 
probable that, with the exception of the unemployed, many of those 
who changed their fields of occupation may be classified as “drifters” 
who, having lost their jobs during the depression, were forced to take 
work wherever offered. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In so far as the experience of the pupils who withdrew from the 
Holyoke High School is representative of this group in general, 
three characteristics exhibited in this study stand out as significant. 
In the first place, about a quarter of the pupils who enter the high 
school never complete its course of study, and withdrawals in large 
numbers occur both in seasons of prosperity and in seasons of de- 
pression. So many pupils are lost from the early years of the course 
that the majority of those who withdraw may be said to have had 
few of the benefits of secondary education. In the second place, it is 
clear that the largest number of those who leave, both in good times 
and in bad, do so because their families cannot afford to keep them 
in school after they are able to go to work. The second largest group 
drops out because the pupils have lost interest in school work. This 
group deserves further study, for the problem of its members is 
clearly educational and their need presents a challenge to the meth- 
ods and the aims of the high-school program, in depression years as 
well as in eras of prosperity. These pupils probably constitute a 
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more varied group than those who remain, and their interests may 
require a more flexible curriculum. In the third place, it appears 
that the high-school pupils who leave school for work do not find a 
permanently satisfactory occupational adjustment in their first jobs. 
They drift from one shop and industry to another, either because 
they were wrongly advised or ill prepared in school or because the 
economic situation prevents them from obtaining an occupational 
foothold. In so far as this changing is due to the first set of reasons 
suggested, the school has still a function which should be performed 
in order to yield a higher proportion of success. 

It became evident in the progress of this investigation that the 
possibility of gaining a better grasp of the problems of the pupils who 
withdraw from high school depends, in the first instance, on building 
up detailed records of the school experience of the pupils and on the 
inauguration of a system which will afford some kind of routine 
follow-up of pupils after they leave school. It is suggested that a 
study which would afford comparison of the experiences of graduates 
over a period of years with the experiences of pupils who withdraw 
before graduation should yield information of value for the better 
understanding of both groups. 


AN AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


JOHN FRANCIS CRAMER 
Civilian Conservation Corps, Camp Cathlamet, Washington 


Direct comparison of educational achievement in two countries 
is possible only when the same language is used in both places and 
when there is some similarity in the general organization of the 
schools. Educational-achievement tests written for one national situ- 
ation are seldom valid measuring instruments in another country. 
Interesting comparative results may be obtained, however, by the 
use of American tests in other English-speaking nations. 

With the co-operation of K. H. O’Halloran, of Kowhai Junior 
High School, and of C. T. Harris, of Mount Albert Grammar School, 
both in Auckland, New Zealand, a study has been made of the use 
of the New Stanford Achievement Test in Auckland schools. Com- 
parative results of the use of this test with Australian and American 
pupils were reported in an earlier article." 

Like that of Australia, the school system of New Zealand is highly 
centralized, and the dominion department of education exercises 
rather complete control over standards and curriculum. In the car- 
rying-out of this standardization, state external examinations are 
given at intervals, and a pupil’s opportunities for secondary educa- 
tion are dependent on his passing these examinations. As a result, 
the secondary-school groups are much more highly selected, and 
class groups are more homogeneous, than those in the United States. 

Thirty-two of the eighty items were omitted in Test 6 on history 
and civics, and the score for each New Zealand pupil was increased 
in the ratio of 80 to 48. In Test 7 on geography ten of the eighty 
items were eliminated, the scores obtained being adjusted according- 
ly. The items omitted were purely American in interest and value. 


t John Francis Cramer, “Australian Pupils Take an American Test,” School Review, 
XLII (May, 1934), 362-67. 
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Many of the items retained in the test were considered by the New 
Zealand teachers to be distinctly American in point of view. 

The number of pupils tested and the average ages are shown in 
Table I. While the numbers tested are not large enough to permit 
definite conclusions, certain trends can be detected in the results 
obtained. Great pains were taken by the Auckland investigators to 
obtain as fair a sample of each grade as possible. 

A comparison of the scores made by the New Zealand pupils with 
those made by the Australian pupils and by pupils in an Oregon 
school is given in Table II. In Grades V and VI approximately 100 
per cent of all eligible children are enrolled in school in both the 
United States and in New Zealand, and in these grades the American 
norm is somewhat higher than the New Zealand medians. Selection 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF NEW ZEALAND PUPILS TESTED AND 
AVERAGE AGE IN EACH GRADE 


Average Age (in 
Years and 
Months) 


Number 
of Pupils 


10-7 
12-2 
13-2 
13-10 


by external examinations begins to show its effect in New Zealand 
in Grade VII, and in Grades VII and VIII the New Zealand medians 
and the American norms are approximately equal. The pupils in 
Grade IX in New Zealand comprise a highly selected group, and the 
median score for this grade is higher than the American norm. 

A comparison of the subject scores is given in Table III. An in- 
teresting situation is shown in the arithmetic results. Fractions and 
decimals are not introduced into the New Zealand curriculum until 
Grade VII. In the arithmetic-computation test Grades V and VI in 
New Zealand made exactly the same median score, since each grade 
could do equally well on problems up to the introduction of fractions. 
In these grades the intricacies of the British monetary system occupy 
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a great deal of the arithmetic time. The New Zealand medians in 
this test are below the American norms in Grade V and VI, almost 
equal the American norm in Grade VII, and far exceed the American 
norms in Grades VIII and IX. The sudden recovery in the upper 
grades is significant. 


TABLE I 


SCORES MADE ON THE NEW STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST BY 
PUPILS IN OREGON, AUSTRALIA, AND NEW ZEALAND 


Stand- 
ard De- 
viation 


Lower Upper | Highest 
Quartile Quartile 


Grade V: 

Author’s norm* 

Oregon (50 pupils) 

Australia (45 pupils) 

New Zealand (50 pupils) 
Grade VI: 

Author’s norm 

Oregon (50 pupils) 

Australia (50 pupils) 

New Zealand (50 pupils) 
Grade VII: 

Author’s norm 

Oregon (50 pupils) 

Australia (45 pupils) 

New Zealand (50 pupils) 
Grade VIII: 

Author’s norm 

Oregon (50 pupils) 

Australia (47 pupils) 

New Zealand (50 pupils) 
Grade IX: 

Author’s norm 

Oregon (103 pupils) 

New Zealand (100 pupils) 


* Norms are for pupils who have spent five months in a grade. 


In comparing the results in Auckland, New Zealand, with those of 
Victoria, Australia, O’Halloran writes: “You must remember that 
the New Zealand educational system has modeled itself more closely 
on that of Victoria than on any other, hence the similarity in results. 
New Zealand has also been greatly influenced by the United States, 
our nearest neighbor to the east, so that emphasis on tool subjects 
is not so pressing as in Australia.” 

Differences in curriculum and course of study account for some 


| Lowest 
Score 
aise 43 59 68 78 89 10.28 
palelerere 49 57 65 71 84 8.65 
Pees 31 62 66 71 80 6.95 
50 76 82 89 roo | 11.18 
sos 52 72 78 82 96 8.02 
55 67 74 80 89 
pee 77 84 go 97 108 8.53 
Eaeannati 77 84 89 93 108 6.82 
60 77 85 89 99 8.59 
73 87 93 99 112 9.19 
81 95 98 104 6.14 
67 87 93 IOI 112 10.20 
82 106 {| 122 10.16 
> fees 88 07 IOI 105 | 116 8.37 
> 
1 
1 
y 
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variations in the scores in the three countries. Only fifteen minutes 
a week is allotted in New Zealand to physiology and hygiene. In 
TABLE III 


MEDIAN SCORES ON SUBJECT TESTS IN NEW STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
MADE BY PUPILS IN OREGON, AUSTRALIA, AND NEW ZEALAND 


Grade 
Subject 


Paragraph meaning: 
Oregon 
Australia 


Word meaning: 
Oregon 
Australia 


History and civics: 
Oregon 
Australia 
New Zealand 

Geography: 


Australia 
New Zealand 
Physiology and hygiene: 


Arithmetic reasoning: 
Oregon 
Australia 


* Figures in parentheses are the author’s norms for the grade. 


spite of this fact, the New Zealand median score equals the American 
norm in Grade V, drops below the norm in Grades VI and VII, and 


w 
Grade Grade 
VIII Ix 
(68)* (78) (86) (93) (99) 
i 75 86 97 98 102 
re 72 82 88 93 105 
aa 7° 84 89 98 IOI 
72 84 88 93 107 
Dictation: 
69 78 85 92 gI 
72 85 go 100 105 
Language usage: 
7° 82 96 88 98 
71 83 go 100 107 
Literature: 
68 88 88 89 97 
rrr 72 78 86 92 94 
48 56 69 82 86 
7° 84 89 97 098 
Rice 63 68 80 87 98 
70 84 85 88 99 
68 74 80 92 95 
ESTOS 65 74 86 93 102 
Arithmetic computation: 
68 78 g2 83 96 
63 63 85 |° 108 
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almost reaches it again in Grade VIII. The teachers believe that the 
pupils’ store of general knowledge came to their rescue, not that the 
eighth-grade increase resulted from the meager instruction. 

New Zealand schools place greater emphasis on drill work in the 
fundamental subjects than does the average American school. A cen- 
tralized system encourages educational “results,” and external ex- 
aminations force greater attention on those subjects which are easily 
measurable, namely, the tool subjects. There is some restriction on 
work in subjects not included in the examination syllabus. As in the 
Australian schools, the New Zealand pupils show a superiority over 
the Oregon pupils in the test on spelling by dictation. 

The American flavor of the test placed the New Zealand pupils at 
a greater disadvantage in the social-science tests than in any others, 
and it is in these subjects that the American pupils show the greatest 
superiority. In the United States more emphasis is given to the social 
sciences than in the British dominions, and proportionately more 
time is spent on these studies. 

New Zealand school groups are more homogeneous than corre- 
sponding American classes. This situation cannot be entirely attrib- 
uted to the selective examinations, for the condition is found in the 
lower as well as in the upper grades. Table II shows that except in 
Grades VII and VIII the lowest American score in a grade is lower 
than the lowest New Zealand score and that in every grade except 
Grade VIII the highest American score in a grade is higher than the 
highest New Zealand score. In three of the five grades the standard 
deviation of the American classes is greater than the standard devia- 
tion in the corresponding New Zealand groups. 

Differing emphasis on parts of the curriculum in various countries 
is well illustrated in this study. New Zealand pupils seem to reveal 
some superiority in the tool subjects; American pupils, superiority 
in the social sciences. The high scores in arithmetic computation in 
the New Zealand upper grades may indicate that there is an advan- 
tage in the New Zealand method of deferring the introduction of 
difficult processes, like decimals, until a later grade than that in 
which they are usually introduced in the United States. As might be 
expected in a centralized school system, secondary classes in New 
Zealand are more homogeneous than those in the United States. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON THE 
EXTRA-CURRICULUM' 


PAUL W. TERRY 
University of Alabama 


The list of forty-six references that follows includes six books 
and monographs and forty bulletins or articles found in profes- 
sional journals. Most of the references are reports of quantitative 
investigations. With these are included a number of critical articles, 
valuable descriptions of superior practices, and an occasional notice 
of an event of interest to students of extra-curriculum activities, 
such as the founding of an honor society. 


285. BERTIN, EUGENE P. “Commencement Program,” Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House, TX (October, 1934), 82-87. 
An interesting example of a commencement program of the newer type in which 
the graduating class presented evidence of the value of its training for partici- 
pation in the civic life of the community. 


286. BOOKWALTER, KARL WEBBER. “Developing Pupil Leadership through 
Physical Education,” Journal of Health and Physical Education, V (No- 
vember, 1934), 12-13, 44. 

Points out traits of leadership which are susceptible of development in con- 
nection with physical education. 


287. CARTER, T. M. “The Effect of College Fraternities on Scholarship,”’ Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, XVIII (June, 1934), 393-400. 
Compares fraternity and non-fraternity men with respect to the correlation of 
intelligence-test scores and high-school marks (combined to form an “index 
of promise”) with marks in college courses (“index of achievement”). 


288. Crem, OrLIE M. “Modern Tendencies in Scouting,” Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, V (February, 1934), 19-21, 61. 
Describes the extent and recent trends of development of Boy Scout work in 
the United States. 


t See also Item 463 in the list of selected references appearing in the September, 1934, 
number of the School Review and Item 273 in the March, 1935, number. Item 363 in 
the September, 1934, number of the Elementary School Journal describes a technique 
by which the effectiveness of teachers or pupils as leaders of discussion can be measured. 

School Activities: The National Extra-curricular Magazine, published monthly by 
the School Activities Publishing Company, Topeka, Kansas, contains many short 
articles and special features of practical use to sponsors and pupil leaders of pupils’ 


organizations. 
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. “The Conference Method in Education,” Phi Delta Kappan, XVII (No- 
vember, 1934), 24-48. 
A description of the objectives and the techniques of group discussion of edu- 
cational questions that contains material rich in suggestive value to the 
sponsors of home rooms and other organizations in which discussion is an im- 
portant activity. 


. Eaton, Dorotuy, and SHANNON, J. R. “College Careers of High-School 
Athletes and Non-Athletes,”’ School Review, XLII (May, 1934), 356-61. 
Presents data comparing high-school letter men and non-letter men with re- 
spect to (1) intelligence percentiles and scholarship index as students at Indi- 
ana State Teachers College and (2) the percentages of these two groups in a 
number of high schools in Indiana and Illinois who later entered and graduated 
from college. 


. Encte, T. L. “A Personality Study of a Group of High School Honor 
Society Pupils,’ Journal of Applied Psychology, XVIII (April, 1934), 


293-06. 

Correlates school marks with intelligence (as measured by the Otis Self-admin- 
istering Tests of Mental Ability, Higher Examination, Form D), personality 
ratings, and Bernreuter personality inventory scores. 


. FLEMMING, Epwin G. “Personality and the Athletic Girl,’’ School and So- 
ciety, XX XIX (February 10, 1934), 166-69. 
Compares athletic and non-athletic girls in the junior and the senior classes of 
the Horace Mann High School for Girls, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, on the basis of teachers’ judgments of forty-six traits. 


. Fox, Joun F. “Leisure-Time Social Backgrounds in a Suburban Com- 
munity,” Journal of Educational Sociology, VII (April, 1934), 493-503. 
Tabulates the returns of several hundred children in elementary and high 
schools on a schedule covering twenty-four hours of the day and including 
activities outside the classroom. Various factors, such as sex, age, grade, reli- 
gion, nationality, and socio-economic status, are compared with the activities 
in which the children engage. 


. GARRETSON, OLIVER KELLEAM. “Less Expensive Annuals,” School Re- 
view, XLII (February, 1934), 118-20. 


Describes the production at small per-pupil cost of a mimeographed annual at 
the Florence Union High School, Florence, Arizona. 


. GEIGER, VINCENT. “Football in Junior High Schools,” Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House, IX (November, 1934), 149-51. 
Calls attention to the possibilities of harm to young boys that may proceed from 
overemphasis on training with a view to participation in football during their 
high-school careers. 
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. Granam, Mae. “Pupil Librarians,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
House, TX (October, 1934), 93-096. 


Describes a plan for giving pupils educationally valuable experience through 
participation in the management of the library. 


. Grouan, Wirtt1am T. “The Administration of Club Activities in the Junior 
High School,’ Elementary School Journal, XXXV (October, 1934), 
107-14. 

Reports returns from 210 schools on a detailed questionnaire on the organiza- 
tion and the administration of clubs in the East and the Middle West. 


. Harris, Jonn W. “National Honorary Beta Club,’”’ High School Quarterly, 
XXII (July, 1934), 149-50. 

A brief notice of the organization in 1932, under the laws of the state of Ken- 
tucky, of an honor society based on scholarship. 


. Heck, Arc O. “Methods of Research in Pupil Personnel, Guidance, and 
Counseling,’ Methods and Technics of Educational Research, pp. 72-84, 
116. Review of Educational Research, Vol. IV, No. 1. Washington: 
American Educational Research Association of the National Education 
Association, 1934. 

A brief review of the methods of research employed in studies bearing on per- 
sonnel, guidance, and counseling in extra-curriculum activities. 


. HENDERSON, RutH EvEtyn. “Junior Red Cross School Correspondence: 
A Résumé,” Educational Method, XIII (January, 1934), 202-6. 

A résumé of the historical origins of international correspondence by school 
children, its objectives, and its achievements. 


. HuLBErT, Cart M., and Douctass, Hart R. “Commencement Activities 
and Practices in Wisconsin High Schools,”’ School Review, XLII (May, 
1934), 346-55. 

Presents returns from a questionnaire received from 204 schools on the kinds 
of commencement programs employed. 


. JEFFREYS, M. V. C., and Stoprorp, R. W. Play Production for Amateurs 
and Schools. London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1933. Pp. xviiit+-200. (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc.) 

A manual prepared for the use of teachers who are responsible for the super- 
vision of school plays. 


. Jones, O. GARFIELD. Junior Manual for Group Leadership, pp. 92; Senior 
Manual for Group Leadership, pp. viiit+-124. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., Inc., 1934 (revised). 

Manuals for the teaching of parliamentary law in junior and senior high schools. 
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304. Kirn, G. W. “Pupils and Parents Liked This Commencement,” Nation’s 
Schools, XIII (May, 1934), 37-39. 
Describes commencement exercises held at the Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, which were designed to set forth a significant educational 
idea through activities on the part of the entire graduating class. 

. Lewrn, Witi1am. “The Business of Running a High-School Movie Club,” 
English Journal, XXIII (January, 1934), 37-47. 

An account of the organization, the activities, and the supervision of a club in 
the Central High School, Newark, New Jersey, which is designed to cultivate 
a higher critical appreciation of motion pictures. 

. MacDonaLp, MarcareT Anne. “An Honor Society: Its Administration 
and Activities,’’ National Honor Society, pp. 2-8. Bulletin of the De- 
partment of Secondary-School Principals of the National Education As- 
sociation, No. 49. Chicago: Department of Secondary-School Principals 
of the National Education Association (5835 Kimbark Avenue), 1934. 
Describes activities of the chapter in the Cheltenham Township High School 
at Elkins Park, Pennsylvania. 


. Maney, CHartes A. “The Distribution of Memberships in the Extra- 

curricular Activities of the Liberal Arts College,’’ School and Society, 
XXXIX (January 13, 1934), 63-64. 
Compares fraternity and non-fraternity students at Transylvania College over 
a period of five years with respect to scholarship marks, volume of membership 
in student activities, and the distribution of memberships in different types of 
organizations. 

. Mason, Ruts E. “Budgeting the Funds of Pupil Organizations,”’ School 
Review, XLII (February, 1934), 111-17. 

Outlines the plan of financing pupil activities in the high schools of a city school 
system, which is employed to teach pupils correct budgetary procedures in 
handling public funds. 

. Mecutty, Ivan R. “The Correlation of Time Spent on Extracurricular 
Activities and Improvement, with Intelligence Held Constant,” Ab- 
stracts of Studies in Education at the Pennsylvania State College, Part 
IV, pp. 45-46. Penn State Studies in Education, No. 9. State College, 
Pennsylvania: School of Education, Pennsylvania State College, 1934. 
Gives data on the extent to which participation in extra-curriculum activities 
is correlated with achievement in school subjects, as measured by the Sones- 
Harry High School Achievement Tests, in a single senior high school. 

. Miter, J. Hitxs. “The Liberal Arts College Functioning through Stu- 
dent Activities,’ School and Society, XL (September 8, 1934), 328-31. 
Describes the objectives and the organization of a plan in use at Bucknell 
University to integrate the student organizations in order that they may con- 
tribute more effectively to the purposes of higher education. 
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. Mortey, E. E. (Chairman). “Report of the Committee on Athletics in 
Secondary Schools,” North Central Association Quarterly, VIII (April, 
1934), 454-64. 

Gives seventeen tables of data taken from question blanks returned by ap- 
proximately two thousand schools on various aspects of the organization and 
the supervision of athletics, together with recommendations by the com- 
mittee. 

. NATIONAL COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC AssocraATION. Proceedings of the Twenty- 
eighth Annual Convention Held in Chicago, Illinois, December 30, 1933. 
Middletown, Connecticut: National Collegiate Athletic Association (F. 
W. Nicolson, Secretary, % Wesleyan University), 1934. Pp. 126. 
Includes reports of rules committees, district reports of prevalent conditions, 
and significant addresses on college athletics. 

. O'BRIEN, JosePH F. “A Diagnostic Test in Argumentation and Debate 
with Statistical Evaluations,’ Abstracts of Studies in Education at the 
Pennsylvania State College, Part IV, pp. 53-54. Penn State Studies in 
Education, No. 9. State College, Pennsylvania: School of Education, 
Pennsylvania State College, 1934. 

Describes the construction and the validation of a test to measure the mastery 
of theory for use in argumentation and debate with a view to improvement of 
instruction in these fields. 

. ONTHANK, Kart W. “Fraternity Choices,’ Journal of Higher Education, 
V (November, 1934), 422-25. 

Describes the plan in use at the University of Oregon to select members for 
fraternities whose achievements in scholarship are such as to make it prob- 
able that they will be able to remain in college. 

. Orro, Witt1AM N., and Marye, Mary E. Journalism for High Schools. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934. Pp. x+412. 

A revised and enlarged edition of an earlier work. A large proportion of the 
manual is given over to discussion of the problems of producing a school news- 
paper. 

. PartriwpcE, E. DEAtton. Leadership among Adolescent Boys. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 608. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. x+110. 

A valuable quantitative investigation including data on boys in camp and in 
Boy Scout troops, techniques for determining leaders and for measuring their 
influence, and a review of previous studies of leadership. 


. Poore, IRENE. “Pupil Co-operation in Speech Program Activities,’ Edu- 
cational Method, XIII (March, 1934), 297-300. 

Tells how auditorium classes in the University Elementary School, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, were organized under pupil leadership to carry on the manifold 
activities appropriate in this field. 
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318. REAvIS, WILLIAM C., and VAN DykE, GEorcE E. Nonathletic Extracurricu- 
lum Activities. National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph 
No. 26. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 1932. Pp. 
vi+174. 
Reports statistical data on numerous aspects of the subject, including inter- 
scholastic contests and the relation of activities in high school to subsequent 
activities and interests. 


. SARBAUGH, Mary E. “The Young College Student,’’ School and Society, 
XL (December 15, 1934), 823-24. 
Compares the participation in extra-curriculum activities, among other factors, 
of fifty-seven men and women students who entered the University of Buffalo 
during the years 1925-28 at the age of sixteen or less with an equal number of 
students who entered at the average age. 


. SCHULTZ, JAMES ALLEN. “A New Deal in Commencement Programs,” 
American School Board Journal, LXXXVIII (April, 1934), 16, 73. 
A commencement program designed to set before the audience the value of the 
activities of the Tennessee Valley Authority as envisaged by members of the 
graduating class of Knoxville High School, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


. “Scout Activities for the Physically Handicapped in Norway,” School and 
Society, XL (August 18, 1934), 208-0. 
A brief notice of efforts to bring the benefits of scouting to deaf and bedridden 
boys and girls. 


. SNyDER, Troy A. “Recreational and Vocational Values of the School 
Band,” School Review, XLII (November, 1934), 694-700. 


Presents the answers of ninety-four graduates of the Harbor High School at 
Ashtabula, Ohio, who had been members of the school band over a period of 
ten years, to questions on the value of services and the training afforded by the 
band work. 


. STOLPER, B. J. R. “A Newspaper Unit for Schools,’’ Teachers College Rec- 
ord, XXXVI (October, 1934), 20-29. 
Describes a unit of instruction carried out in Grade X of Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, dealing with the nature, the functions, 
and the values of commercial newspapers, giving practice in the writing of 
different types of materials, and producing a few issues of a school newspaper. 


. STRAY, HELEN F. “Leadership Traits of Girls in Girls’ Camps,’’ Journal 
of Sociology and Social Research, XVIII (January-February, 1934), 
241-50. 


Gives results of a questionnaire administered to thirty camp directors on the 
Pacific Coast concerning the traits that are important in the leadership of girls 
in camp life. 
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325. TERRY, Paut W. “Curriculum Investigations at the Elementary- and Sec- 
ondary-School Levels: P. Studies in Extra-Curriculum Activities Bear- 
ing on the Curriculum,” The Curriculum, pp. 191-93, 240-41. Review of 
Educational Research, Vol. IV, No. 2. Washington: American Educa- 
tional Research Association of the National Education Association, 
1934. 

A review of twenty-six investigations of extra-curriculum activities bearing on 
the curriculum which were published during the years 1930-33. 


326. THISTED, Moszs N. “Participation in College Athletics and Vocational 
Success,” Doctoral Theses in Education, I, 131-49. University of Iowa 
Studies in Education, Vol. IX, No. 1. Iowa City, Iowa: University of 
Iowa, 1934. A summary also appears in Journal of Higher Education, V 
(February, 1934), 100. 

Reports replies of 501 college alumni to a questionnaire and an attitude scale 
bearing on the effect of participation in intercollegiate athletics on success in 
college and in later vocations. 


327. Tuomas, E. A. “Function of a State High School Athletic Association,” 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, V (November, 1934), 16- 
17, 43- 
Discusses services performed by a state-wide athletic association. 

328. WEEDON, ViviANn. “A Technique for Determining Interest,” Educational 
Research Bulletin, XIII (December 12, 1934), 231-34. 


A brief description of a method of ascertaining the interest of pupils in activi- 
ties of any type, including extra-curriculum activities. 


329. WHITTENBURG, CLaRIceE. “Holiday Observance in the Primary Grades,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXXV (November, 1934), 193-204. 
A statistical investigation of state school laws, of state and city courses of 
study, and of eight books dealing with holiday observance in an attempt to 
determine current practices. 


330. Wootston, Howarb. “Discrimination: A Study of Social Determinants,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, V (May, 1934), 248-54. 
A statistical report on the willingness of college students to admit atypical per- 
sonalities into various associational relationships when such factors as frater- 
nity, church, politics, age, and sex are involved. 


Cducational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A new history of education—Changing conceptions of the functions of the 
history of education as a professional subject are easily discernible in the types 
of textbooks produced by writers in this field. The earliest histories of education, 
such as Gabriel Compayré’s Histoire de la pédagogie, apparently sought to sum- 
marize the educational systems of as large a number of cultures as possible. 
Their structure resembles in a general way the older types of textbooks in general 
history. Davidson, under the influence of a new philosophy, attempted to pre- 
sent the history of education as a story of the conscious or purposeful evolution 
of the human race. Monroe and Graves were likewise definitely influenced in 
their presentations by their own philosophical training and interests; Cubberley, 
by his experience and controlling interest in educational organization and prac- 
tice. Eby and Arrowood in the Preface to their inviting volume’ propose a 
larger scope for this, the matriarch of professional pedagogical studies, than that 
embraced in any previously published textbook on the subject in the English 
language. They write: 

The history of education is the story of the totality of man’s efforts to create, pre- 
serve, and transmit human culture. It has three essential aspects. First, it embraces 
an account of economic conditions, industrial developments, and social and religious 
life so far as these affect the educational ideas and institutions of the times; second, it 
considers the contributions of science, philosophy, and art, and the progress of morals, 
law, and government; third, it treats in detail the schools and all the other agencies that 
co-operate in the work of education [p. vii]. 


After confessing that writing a history of education measuring up to this 
threefold conception would prove a superhuman task, the authors assert that 
the ultimate aim of their volume is “to explain the origins of education in Ameri- 
ca and thus to enable students to know the evolution of education on this con- 
tinent” (p. x). It is this point of view that largely explains the subjects selected 
for treatment and the space allotted to each. Chapter i attempts to set forth 
the cultural and the educational bequests inherited by the school world of today 


t Frederick Eby and Charles Flinn Arrowood, The Development of Modern Education: 
In Theory, Organization, and Practice. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934. Pp. xxiv 
+922. $3.50. 
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from Greece, Rome, the early Christian period, the Middle Ages, and, in part, 
the Renaissance. The remaining twenty-three chapters treat successively the 
Protestant and the Catholic Reformations, the growth of national systems of 
education, and the work of outstanding reformers and innovators, extending 
down to G. Stanley Hall and John Dewey. The final chapter presents an account 
of recent developments and reorganization in American education in the United 
States, including the rise of compulsory-attendance laws, the extension of sec- 
ondary education, and the emerging of the junior high school and the junior 
college. 

Even a casual perusal of this volume will reveal many merits. First and fore- 
most of these is the clear, delightful, and straightforward style—a merit pos- 
sessed by few textbooks in the history of education thus far written by American 
authors. Moreover, the book is free from numerous inaccuracies which have 
marred no small number of other textbooks in the history of education and have 
consequently led to caustic criticism and disparagement by carefully trained 
historians. A checking of factual data on a considerable number of pages sup- 
ports this assertion. Specific citations to authorities enable the reader not only 
to check the accuracy of statements and interpretations but to evaluate the 
sources on which they are based. The presentation is interesting and vital. Quo- 
tations from English, German, and French authorities enhance the interest and 
illuminate the presentation. A helpful departure from the method followed in 
many textbooks in the history of education is the considerable amount of space 
given to the life and work of great educational leaders. 

Students and teachers of the history of education will differ with the authors 
concerning the relative emphasis given the materials incorporated in this vol- 
ume. It is difficult to justify an attempt to cover in a single chapter all the topics 
included in chapteri. The attempt to treat in a single chapter of only twenty-six 
pages Greek, Roman, and medieval education and the Renaissance has resulted 
in vagueness and superficiality. Indeed, it seems probable that this opening 
chapter will be of little value to students not already familiar with the cultures, 
the movements, and the educational products described. It is also disappointing 
that two authors who have dedicated their volume to the memory of a well- 
known theologian and professor of church history should have shown such in- 
adequate appreciation of the relative importance of the contributions of Jewish 
culture. The contributions of the Greeks are allotted seven pages, whereas those 
of the Hebrews are dismissed with a single page. Moreover, not a single mono- 
graph on Hebrew education is included in the bibliography appended to this 
chapter. 

The value of the bibliographies which follow the various chapters would have 
been greatly increased if the authors had separated primary from secondary au- 
thorities and more particularly if they had so annotated the authorities as to 
give guidance to the inexperienced student. Both the late Professor Parker, in 
his excellent A Textbook in the History of Modern Elementary Education and 
Professor Cubberley, in his long ago published Syllabus of Lectures on the History 
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of Education, furnished models which it was hoped subsequent writers would 
follow. 

The omission from the bibliography of many important and readable works 
will undoubtedly be challenged. Many examples might be given; a few will suf- 
fice. A separate citation is given to Quintilian’s Imstitutes but none to Plato’s 
Republic. Surely, Clarence Allen Forbes’s Greek Physical Education, Aubrey 
Gwynn’s Roman Education from Cicero to Quintilian, and Theodore Haarhoff’s 
Schools of Gaul deserve listing. No mention is made of Charles Homer Haskins’ 
two significant works, The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century and The Rise of 
Universities. Equally surprising, perhaps, is the failure to present the notable 
volumes by Preserved Smith on Erasmus and Martin Luther. 

Despite these shortcomings, anyone familiar with available English text- 
books on the history of education will recognize in this volume a stimulating and 
interesting work of rare merit and of mature scholarship and a book which will 
undoubtedly be given a cordial and enthusiastic reception by teachers and stu- 


dents. 
FLETCHER HARPER SWIFT 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The activity curriculum smothered in words.—Ellsworth Collings, a protégé of 
William H. Kilpatrick, first came to general notice with his volume, An Experi- 
ment with a Project Curriculum, describing the application of the activity point 
of view in a rural high school. Collings, since becoming dean of the College of 
Education in the University of Oklahoma, has in other volumes confirmed his 
faith that the introduction of real-life situations into schools will stimulate the 
purposeful activities of boys and girls along fruitful lines. 

Collings is no wild-eyed radical; he has advocated the careful formulation of 
procedures both for the guidance of pupil activities and for the measurement of 
improved teaching in terms of improvement in the pupil. A new volume from 
his pen, discussing supervisory guidance of secondary-school teachers in develop- 
ing the activity point of view, deserves, therefore, respectful attention. It was 
with a feeling of friendly expectation that the reviewer opened the covers of 
Collings’ latest volume.* 

The book is divided into two distinct parts: the first dealing with the author’s 
theories of supervisory guidance and the second containing concrete suggestions 
for the development of activity work in the major fields of the curriculum. In 
the first part Collings offers, among other things, concrete suggestions for new 
measures of pupil progress as the result of activity teaching. The second section 
contains descriptive incidents apparently drawn from stenographic records of 
classroom activity, detailed analyses of the various steps in the recommended 
procedure, and a series of excellent bibliographies which should be of value to 


t Ellsworth Collings, Supervisory Guidance of Teachers in Secondary Schools. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. x+-614. $2.50. 
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the teacher for his own reading and for building up a classroom library to facili- 
tate pupil-initiated activities. 

When the aforementioned items have been stated, the desirable attributes of 
Collings’ new book have been completely set forth. The book undoubtedly con- 
tains ideas, and good ideas, but they are so completely smothered in words that 
they become well-nigh obliterated. Collings’ literary style is most unfortunate. 
In an attempt to be specific and objective the author is repetitive to a point of 
exhaustion. He reiterates the simplest ideas over and over amid a great pother 
of words. For example, Collings elects to call pupils “boys and girls.”” One must 
assume that no synonym for the phrase exists, for it appears from five to fifteen 
times a page through more than six hundred pages of text. The following, ap- 
pearing on pages 42-43, is a fair example of Collings’ style. 


Subject matter of the conventional school subjects should be organized around the pur- 
poseful activities of boys and girls. There are two plans for organizing subject matter of 
the conventional school subjects around the purposeful activities of pupils. The first 
plan organizes the subject matter around the purposeful activities of boys and girls 
engaged in life outside of the school. This plan is practical for only those schools that 
have completely reorganized school work in terms of purposeful activities of boys and 
girls engaged in life outside of school. The plan is as follows: 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CONVENTIONAL SCHOOL SUBJECTS AROUND THE PURPOSEFUL 
ACTIVITIES OF BOYS AND GIRLS IN LIFE OUTSIDE OF THE SCHOOL 
I. Exploratory activities 
II. Communication activities 
III. Construction activities 
IV. Skill activities 

[Under each heading appears a list of subjects.] 

The second plan for organizing subject matter of conventional school subjects 
around the purposeful activities of boys and girls in life outside of the school is a modifi- 
cation of the first plan. It is practical for schools introducing progressive teaching. It 
is as follows: 

PLAN FOR INTRODUCING THE ORGANIZATION OF CONVENTIONAL SCHOOL SUBJECTS 

AROUND PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES OF BOYS AND GIRLS IN SCHOOLS 

I. Natural-science activities 

II. Social-science activities 
III. Language activities 
IV. Mathematical activities 
V. Vocational activities 
VI. Fine-art activities 
VII. Play activities 
[Under each heading appears a list of subjects.] 


The deadly monotony of the volume may be gathered only dimly by re- 
reading the quoted material several times in quick succession. A trained staff 
member of the Reader’s Digest could probably put all the ideas contained in 
Collings’ six hundred odd pages into forty-five. 
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Aside from this barrier of style, Collings makes certain basic assumptions 
which are open to challenge. His initial premise (with which many agree), that 
school, to be real, should parallel in many ways the normal activities of children 
outside of school, is vitiated by the assumption that a certain definite and se- 
quential order governs children’s out-of-school activities. The involved and for- 
mal teaching structure which Collings has erected on this assumption could well 
be trusted to squeeze the spontaneity out of any pupil activity in or out of 
school. While such steps as he suggests may occur, they are almost wholly un- 
conscious. 

The measurement program advocated by Collings is similarly ponderous. 
The meticulous detail with which he orders his procedures, from flowers in the 
classroom to anticipated pupil reactions, leads one to wonder whether, with all 
his avowed loyalty to progressive education and the activity movement, he has 
the faintest conception of the meaning of these terms. How a supervisory officer 
can propose to treat a group of teachers as though they were completely lacking 
in initiative and ingenuity and then expect them to stimulate spontaneous in- 
tellectual activities within the classroom, defies comprehension. 

WILLARD W. BEatTty 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
BRONXVILLE, NEw YORK 


A survey of investigations in the teaching of modern languages.—Recent sig- 
nificant investigations in the teaching of modern languages are compiled in a 


new volume by Algernon Coleman? prepared for the Committee on Modern 
Language Teaching. Its purpose is at least threefold: (1) to note the tendencies 
and progress in the handling of textbooks, methods, and standardized tests; (2) 
to set forth statistics and experiments on this material; and (3) to offer critical 
suggestions. Each separate subject in the field of investigation, such as tests, 
the rapid reading objective, or vocabulary word counts, is treated by an expert, 
among whom appear such distinguished names as those of Coleman, Frederic D. 
Cheydleur, and George E. Vander Beke. 

Several journals in this country are interested in giving immediate and full 
publication to new studies in language-teaching techniques. Through these the 
teacher is able to keep up to date and informed, but only at relatively great 
cost of time and money. For periodicals of any kind are necessarily fairly in- 
discriminate and unselective of the studies which they print, and judgment on 
the value of such studies must be left to the individual. The material is simply 
there in quantity, with frequent duplication, and to the reader is left the task of 
collation and selection. If the teacher is economical or busy, he will probably 
limit himself to one publication. The value of the present work follows from the 


t Experiments and Studies in Modern Language Teaching. Compiled for the Com- 
mittee on Modern Language Teaching by Algernon Coleman. Chicago: University of 


Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xii+368. $2.75. 
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facts just outlined: it is comprehensive, it covers the field in a fashion economi- 
cal of time and money, and it offers expert treatment and judgment. The mod- 
ern-language teacher who is suspicious of his stock of professional knowledge in 
current research and experimentation needs a volume of this nature. 

The content of the first three studies is summarized under the heading “‘A 
Survey of Tendencies in Modern Language Teaching, 1927-33: Retrospect and 
Prospect.” The first study is by Robert Herndon Fife. Algernon Coleman pre- 
pared the second paper in this group, a comment on tendencies exhibited by 
recent textbooks with a sharp criticism of the exaggeration and the falsification 
of prefaces. The third paper, also by Coleman, examines a group of representa- 
tive state and city course outlines. 

Cheydleur’s contribution is an article on the reading method, the outcome of 
a comparative study in about fifty institutions. The general conclusions indi- 
cate that this method is preferable in two-year high-school or college courses. 
The article entitled ‘“The Milwaukee Experiment in Reading” reports another 
reading study, which was conducted by Coleman, Lorna Murphy, Alma Prucha, 
Charles E. Young, and George E. Vander Beke and the chief purpose of which 
was to determine how much the ability to read can be improved. 

Tests are treated in an article by V. A. C. Henmon, giving a critical analysis 
of tests which are used in connection with the teaching of modern languages. 
The general reader will probably be particularly interested in the discussion of 
prognosis and achievement tests, about which much confusion has prevailed in 
the past. 

Vocabulary requirements are discussed in the studies by Coleman and Helen 
S. Eaton. Coleman’s article concludes with praise for the word list by Vander 
Beke in French and for that by Buchanan in Spanish. Eaton’s work is a com- 
parative frequency list prepared from the first thousand words in English, 
French, German, and Spanish. 

The last two papers describe the pioneer work that has been begun in syntax 
counts. Brennard and Coleman prepared the study on the French verb and 
Keniston that on Spanish syntax. Both studies are more than merely suggestive; 
thev lay a good foundation upon which more final results are sure to be built. 
The check lists which are provided will greatly simplify the work of the future 
investigator. 

The reader who is looking for suggestions to make his teaching more imme- 
diately effective may become impatient with the long lists of statistics or the 
numerous examples cited in order to reveal a certain trend. He will discover 
here only a cold statement of facts, a scientific treatment not calculated to ap- 
peal to extreme pragmatists. To the person, however, who is interested in a 
scholarly work, a careful inventory of progress in promoting the efficiency of 
instruction in modern languages, and a guide to future inquiry in which he may 
himself desire to take part, this work is to be highly recommended as a most 


effective medium for acquiring desired information. 
Francis F, Powers 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINt TON 
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Curriculum revision in one hundred cities —A book outlining the administra- 
tive organizations for curriculum revision used in a hundred school systems in 
the year 1931-32" intentionally avoids treatment of the specific subject fields 
revised within each system, the object being to touch phases of curriculum pro- 
grams for which school superintendents are particularly responsible. Although 
this book was no doubt written before the publication of the monographs of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education had been completed, the cities in- 
cluded in this study are too much the same and the intervening time too short for 
much change to have been brought about in the plans for revision described in 
Procedures in Curriculum Making (National Survey of Secondary Education 
Monograph Number 18). 

The investigation describes the machinery utilized in 46 cities with popula- 
tions between 30,000 and 100,000, 44 cities with populations between 100,000 
and 500,000, and 1o cities with populations of more than 500,000. These cities 
are scattered over 38 states. The machinery for curriculum revision is described 
in chapters dealing with the procedures in organizing and administering curricu- 
lum programs, the participating personnel, the cost, and the value of the pro- 
gram. A chapter giving a summary of the investigation and a chapter in which 
certain principles are recommended are included. After each of the fifty tables 
are inserted comments of leading authors bearing on the phase of the question 
represented. 

Among the deficiencies pointed out by the author in his conclusions may be 
mentioned the lack of professional libraries, the lack of organization for the 
measurement of results by objective standards, and the complaints made in 
thirty-five cities that university regulations of the states impede results. Of late, 
however, efforts are being made through accrediting associations to overcome 
the last-named difficulty. Attention is called to the efforts in two states, 
Louisiana and South Dakota, to construct a curriculum suitable for the entire 
state. The author does not contend that such a curriculum would apply to states 
in which there are several large cities. 

The question might well be raised whether at this time a complete outline of 
a few specific plans, each typical of the conditions existing in a specific city, 
would not have proved more beneficial to school superintendents in meeting 
their problems than a composite summary of all plans. Superintendents now 
have several plans among which to choose but little money with which to 


experiment. 
Epwi S. LE 
Wricut City Junior COLLEGE, CHICAGO 


Educational theory and practice applied to the writing of textbooks in American 
history—A remarkable improvement, amounting almost to a revolution, has 

* Clinton C. Trillingham, The Organization and Administration of Curriculum Pro- 
grams. Southern California Education Monographs, 1933-34 Series, No. 4. Los Angeles, 
California: University of Southern California Press, 1934. Pp. xvi+200. 
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taken place in recent years in the writing of textbooks in history for the second- 
ary school. Once it could be said that textbooks lagged twenty years behind re- 
search, but that statement is no longer true. Until very recently the college pro- 
fessor in history wrote a textbook for the high school without thinking it neces- 
sary to consider whether the book met the canons of educational theory and 
practice and without asking the collaboration of persons actually engaged in 
teaching history in the high school. That practice is also rapidly passing. The 
most obvious improvements in textbook-writing in American history for high 
schools, as illustrated by the two books under review, are in emphasis on content, 
in the selection of material, in the teaching and learning aids, and in the adapta- 
tion of the material to recent educational theory and practice. 

To the three periods, 1607-1783, 1783-1865, 1865-1934, Growth of the Ameri- 
can People: devotes 176, 359, and 268 pages, respectively, including 27 pages 
given to a treatment of the first year of the New Deal. Our Nation’s Develop- 
ment? gives to the same periods approximately 102, 245, and 537 pages, respec- 
tively, although the unit organization prevents a careful estimate and accounts 
for the apparent overemphasis on recent history. Space does not permit a more 
detailed account of this apportionment of emphasis except to say that it goes 
far toward meeting the desires of those teachers who ask that history explain 
the present. 

Again, in the selection of, and emphasis on, materials, these textbooks have 
advanced far beyond those of only a few years ago. Their authors evidently 
believed that, if the present is to be understood, economic and social history, as 
well as political history, must be taught. Our Nation’s Development has chapters 
with such titles as “The Rise of American Culture,’ “The Development of 
American Society,” “American Agriculture and Its Problems,” “The Develop- 
ment of Transportation and Communication,” and “Modern Social and Eco- 
nomic Adjustments.” Growth of the American People has a chapter at the end of 
the treatment of each of four periods on the development of American civiliza- 
tion, about 250 pages altogether. Throughout both books questions of land, 
money and banking, labor, immigration, and transportation are discussed. An 
unusual feature in Growth of the American People is the space given to geographic 
influences on American history. 

Improvement is noticeable, also, in the teaching and learning aids provided in 
these books. Besides the usual reading lists, maps, and pictures, there are aids 
only recently, if ever, appearing in textbooks of this kind. At the beginning of 


t Marcus Wilson Jernegan, Harry Ellsworth Carlson, and A. Clayton Ross, Growth 
of the American People. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1934. Pp. xvi+804-++xlii. 
$1.96. 

2 Eugene C. Barker, William E. Dodd, and Henry Steele Commager, Our Nation’s 
Development. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1934. Pp. vi+784+xIlviii. 
$2.20. 
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each chapter Our Nation’s Development has an outline of its content; at the end, 
suggested topics and bibliographical aids for reports under the title of “In- 
vestigational Activities.” At the beginning of each unit is a presentation, or 
overview, of the material in the unit. Accompanying the overview of United 
States history is a world-view, sometimes very useful in explaining United States 
history, sometimes merely a sketch of contemporary world-events. Growth of 
the American People has an overview at the beginning of each chapter, the sub- 
topics of its chapters are stated in problematic form of the “how”’ or “why”’ type, 
and at the end of each chapter are study and thought questions; lists of topics 
for floor talks, debates, and projects; lists of important terms, names, and dates 
for identification; directions for map study; and suggestions for graphs, dia- 
grams, and tables. All these aids will prove useful to teachers, and some will 
assist in setting up minimum essentials in the subject. 

Of a somewhat more experimental nature is the unit organization of material 
as applied to textbook-writing. Growth of the American People attempts a com- 
promise, using the presentation and the assimilative procedures of the unit plan 
but organizing its material chronologically. Our Nation’s Development is frankly 
organized according to the unit plan, with its presentation, investigational 
activities, and content arrangement. The problem here is to retain the idea of 
the continuity of history. It is a bit disturbing to come to the end of the World 
War on page 522 and then to find 262 pages given to developments in business, 
transportation, communication, labor, agriculture, and culture since Colonial 
times. 

In a somewhat cursory reading of the two textbooks only a few errors of fact 
were noted. Our Nation’s Development says that the Lincoln-Douglas debates 
began at Freeport, that South Carolina was the leading cotton-growing state in 
1860, and gives the South a population of 7,000,000 in 1861. The amount of 
greenbacks in circulation at the close of the Civil War is given as $431,000,000 
on page 330 and as $433,000,000 on page 369. Growth of the American People 
gives the population of the northern states as 10,500,000 in 1860 and calls the 
state-chartered banks the “wildcat’’ banks. 

The enumeration of several points of difference in interpretations would not 
be profitable here. It may be said, however, that further progress can yet be 
made in eliminating material which does not explain. For example, in Our Na- 
tion’s Development a discussion of parties, platforms, campaigns, and elections 
constitutes the body of the material on pages 224-30 and pages 406-60, while, 
strange to say, the two chapters contained in pages 406-60 have as their main 
captions “Problems of the Growing Industrial Nation” and “The Growth of Re- 
form Movements.” Growth of the American People gives the impression of a com- 
pressed, encyclopedic treatment, although the information is organized in a very 


useful way. 
Louis A. ToHILL 


STATE COLLEGE, KENT, OHIO 
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Mathematics for the senior high school pupil—The achievement of certain 
educational objectives in mathematics is a very vital problem. Based on the 
ideas that a textbook in mathematics (1) should be written for the pupil; (2) 
should consciously aim to develop on the part of the pupil certain skills, atti- 
tudes, and ideals which fit him for a place in the modern world; and (3) should 
embody a clear understanding of the varying needs and capacities of the pupil, 
three books? for the upper levels of the secondary school have recently appeared. 

The Intermediate Algebra and the Plane Trigonometry are designed for a 
year’s work of a semester each. The subject matter follows closely the recom- 
mendation of the National Committee on Mathematical Requirements in its 
report, The Reorganization of Mathematics in Secondary Education, and differs 
not at all from that with which secondary-school teachers are familiar. Numeri- 
cal trigonometry, fundamental processes, factoring, fractions, equations, graphs 
and functions, radicals, exponents, logarithms, and progressions are adequately 
treated in the algebra. Numerical trigonometry, identities and equations, trig- 
onometric functions of angles, trigonometric formulas, logarithms, and solution 
of triangles are treated in the trigonometry. The subject matter is ample, well 
written, and organized in a challenging way with emphasis on the inductive-de- 
ductive approach. 

Fusion Mathematics is an attempt to fuse the subject matter of the algebra 
and the trigonometry in such a way that the two fields will lend themselves to the 
interpretation and understanding of the other. The subject matter is practically 
the same as that included in both the Intermediate Algebra and the Plane Trig- 
onometry, some topics being treated exactly in the same manner as in one or the 
other of the separate textbooks. The algebra and the trigonometry are inter- 
mingled; that is, in the work in factoring, fractions, etc., the trigonometric func- 
tions are involved in the types under discussion; in the study of equations trig- 
onometric equations and all identities take their place along with the more or 
less traditional algebraic expressions. This correlation of the two fields offers 
new material and new situations to the pupil. In dealing with these situations, 
the pupil is made conscious of the practical application of the formal principles 
of algebraic manipulation. This new material in old settings interests the pupils, 
and some have been heard to say, “These are a lot of fun.” 

The authors draw freely on the elementary principles of geometry, trigonom- 
etry, analytics, and physics for problem situations, which give the pupil ample 
opportunity for interpretation and deciding on a procedure leading to a solution. 
At the same time, each of the three textbooks contains adequate formal and 


ta) Aaron Freilich, Henry H. Shanhoit, and Joseph P. McCormack, Intermediate 
Algebra. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1934. Pp. x+-406. $1.40. 
b) Aaron Freilich, Henry H. Shanholt, and Joseph P. McCormack, Plane Trigo- 
nometry. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1934. Pp. x +294. $1.32. 
c) Aaron Freilich, Henry H. Shanholt, and Joseph P. McCormack, Fusion Mathe- 
matics: A Correlation and Unification of Intermediate Algebra and Plane Trigonome- 
try. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1934. Pp. viii-+-600. $1.84. 
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semiformal exercises, properly arranged to fix the necessary principles of proce- 
dure and interpretation. 

The same treatment is accorded to logarithms in each of the three books. 
One feature of this treatment is an original method for determining the char- 
acteristic of the logarithm from the number and locating the decimal point in the 
antilogarithm from the characteristic. This method substitutes one procedure 
for the four rules. 

Other features of the books are the special emphasis placed on anticipating 
and checking results, the new developments in the treatment of graphs (finding 
a formula directly from a graph), and the definite provision for individual differ- 
ences by a grading of exercises and problems into three groups. 

The mechanical arrangement of the textbooks may be considered effective. 
The pages present a neat and attractive appearance to the eye. All appearance 
of crowding and thoughtless arrangement of exercises and problems is lacking. 
The tables of logarithms of numbers, being deficient of interpolating data, are 
inadequate if one desires to emphasize the use of logarithms. 

A. E. MALLory 
COLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
GREELEY, COLORADO 
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